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First there was Little Rock. Then came Sputnik. First there was 
excitement about equal schooling for all children regardless of race. 
Then came anxious demands for special schooling for gifted children. 

To the casual observer, the disorders at Central High School in 
Little Rock and the worry about Russian scientific progress may 
seem totally unrelated. Public concern with school desegregation 
and the education of the gifted may seem completely unconnected. 
Persistent headlines on both issues may seem to be the product of 
pure chance or the unfathomable vagaries of history. But is some- 
thing more than chance or caprice at work here? The possibility is 
worth entertaining. Let us think back to that memorable autumn of 
1957. 

Sputnik was in the sky. There was no denying that an earth satel- 
lite was whirling through space. Russian advances in science and 
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technology, long known to experts, now became a fact in the lives 
of many, and the fact roused vast anxiety. Millions across the coun- 
try were shaken by the realization that we are not always the big- 
gest, the best, and the first. We had, in fact, failed to be the first 
to send a dog circling around the earth. Something had to be done, 
and in a hurry. But what? 

Suddenly education became everyone’s concern. The cry for bet- 
ter schools made big headlines, bigger than those that had blazoned 
the news on Little Rock. Since the Russians beat us, we, in turn, 
must beat somebody. If we could not beat the Russians, we could 
always beat our educators. So the cry went up: Our educational 
system has failed us; it’s all wrong. A reform must be instituted im- 
mediately. We must have more and better scientists; our schools 
must produce them, and right away. Neither the press nor the man 
on the street who so loudly made these demands could say exactly 
what scientific discoveries had to be made or how education could 
possibly arrange for them. But such minor questions were not per- 
mitted to confuse the issue. Whatever doubts were raised were im- 
mediately drowned out in an even louder clamor for changes in our 
schools. In the deluge of demands, many of which were contradic- 
tory, the demand for special provisions for the gifted was especially 
strong and widespread. 


The broad interest in schools, segregation, and Sputnik is not 
accidental. The jokesters recognized a connection. It was Bob Hope, 
I think, who said, “Ike wanted the U.S. to send up a manned satel- 
lite, but Faubus wouldn't go.” Simultaneous deep concern with 
several apparently unrelated problems usually bespeaks a close 
causal connection, especially when the problems arouse the same 
persons, as often happens with the issues of desegregation and the 
education of the gifted, which are discussed here. But there is other 
evidence for assuming an underlying connection. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention the strong emotions that the 
issue of school desegregation arouses in both the North and the 
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South. The liberal North excitedly tells the South what ought to be 
done and when and how. The South just as vehemently insists that 
the North mind its own business and take a look at its big cities and 
genteel suburbs. The two sections of the country point at each other 
and taunt, “Look who’s calling the kettle black!” In this controversy, 
it is difficult to say with much conviction who is kettle and who is 
pot. 

Actually, the South seems to be moving—ever so reluctantly and 
not just occasionally in bad faith-from separate but equal (in the- 
ory ) toward integration; while the white, liberal, middle-class North 
seems to adopt—heavens! not in theory but in actual practice—a move 
toward a school situation that can best be described as separate and 
unequal. The doubt-arousing “but” of the South seems to have be- 
come an accepted “and” in the North. 

Behind the shouting and the newspaper demands that we stop 
the inequities of school segregation in the South are often hidden 
the facts of segregation in the North. There, the separation of nice 
white children from poor white and Negro children is accomplished 
by moving to the suburbs or by sending children to private or paro- 
chial schools. 

Families that are heading for the suburbs take pains to explain 
that the schools there are better. Besides, in the suburbs, the chil- 
dren can associate with more desirable boys and girls. And in the 
strictly or predominantly white suburbs, the children are also sup- 
posed to enjoy better cultural opportunities. Historically, of course, 
cultural advantages have been an asset of urban, not rural, life. 
Strangely enough, many who flee to the suburbs no longer equate 
cultural opportunities with the city, where cultural facilities are 
accessible. Instead, cultural advantages are equated with suburban 
lawns and trees. 

But better schools or better playmates are only rarely the reason 
for moving to the suburbs. And the desire for more culture is surely 
never the reason for moving to a suburban address. The rea! reason 


for the flight to the suburbs is the desire to live in geographical and 
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cultural separation from Negroes and other members of minority 
groups who are deemed undesirable and, most of all, the wish to 
protect one’s own children from having to attend school with chil- 
dren from “undesirable” homes. Suburban real estate developers, 
who are aware of these desires, usually make the school system their 
main selling point. And, sure enough, once the children are beyond 
school age, many suburban families move back to the city, exactly 
because commuting is a bother and because in town free social inter- 
course and cultural advantages are much more accessible. 

A move to the suburbs is not the only way by which middle-class 
parents try to avoid sending their children to the integrated schools 
that many of these very parents advocate in theory. Another sign of 
parents’ widespread desire to protect their own children against the 
dangers of integration is the increased enrolment in private schools. 
But expensive private schools hardly begin to meet the demand. 
Therefore, as segregated public schools are abolished by law, we 
see an astonishing growth in parochial schools. 

Today, for the first time in America, there is widespread interest 
in Jewish parochial schools where the Jewish child is not likely to 
encounter Negro children. There is also much serious talk about 
creating new Protestant parochial schools. We even find religious 
organizations asking for contributions from state funds to support 
their parochial schools that are, or will be, virtually free of Negroes. 
Officially these same organizations, or some of their members, are 
vigorously opposed to segregation and to Southern plans for abolish- 
ing the public schools and for substituting education through con- 
tributions from public funds to private schools. 

How does Sputnik enter into this picture? It was the feeling of 
defeat that Sputnik aroused that set off insistent demands, first, for 
more and better scientists and, second, for special provisions for the 
education of the gifted. The connection between integration in the 
schools and education of the gifted is intricate indeed. Speculation 
on one “if” in this chapter of recent history may be illuminating. If 
Russian scientific achievement had been generally known in Sep- 
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tember, 1957, would the highest official of the state of Arkansas have 
acted as he did during the violence at Little Rock? Would the rabble 
rousers interference with orderly educational procedures have found 
even less support from the people and the officials? Perhaps when 
school desegregation and the education of the gifted are taken out 
of the realm of heated argument among partisans and the ill-in- 
formed, these issues have more in common than appears on the 
surface. 

School integration is compulsory not simply because integration 
is a social and a moral obligation. School integration is required by 
a mandate of the Supreme Court because, in states where the schools 
are segregated, educational facilities for Negro children are, in the 
judgment of the Court, neither truly equal nor adequate. This, then, 
is the charge officially leveled against segregated schools: they do 
not offer the children who attend them an adequate education. 
Public demands for better education for the gifted child are based 
on exactly the same charge: educational facilities are not adequate— 
this time, not for the Negro, but for the gifted child. Here we have 
the common denominator: lack of adequate educational facilities. 

If we view the great excitement about lack of desegregation, sym- 
bolized by Little Rock, and the education of the gifted, symbolized 
by Sputnik, as post hoc, ergo propter hoc, the developments of the 
past year become comprehensible. We want to see our schools inte- 
grated—so much so that we try to enforce integration by law. Our 
reason? We want to heighten literacy, step up academic achieve- 
ment, and secure equal educational opportunities for all children. 
As schools are integrated, large numbers of boys and girls enrol who 
are less well educated than many other children of the same age. 
The newcomers have never before enjoyed equal educational op- 
portunities. More important, their parents before them never enjoyed 
adequate opportunities for schooling. Integration means a better 
chance for good education for the new arrivals. But integration also 
means a lower over-all average in academic achievement. The gen- 
eral decline, it is hoped, will be temporary. But at the moment we 
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face a paradox: a step that was taken to raise academic achievement, 
threatens, temporarily and perhaps permanently, the educational op- 
portunities of the gifted. 

Meanwhile, the not-so-cold war prompts demands for greater in- 
tellectual and scientific achievement. The answer to the dilemma 
seems to be to create special educational opportunities for the gifted. 
Thus, we have demands for higher average achievement through 
equal educational opportunities for everyone, on the one hand, and 
demands for special educational facilities for gifted children, on the 
other. 

The argument sets off echoes of the Orwellian pigs who believed 
that all animals are equal but that some are more equal than others. 
Animal Farm can be translated to apply to the American educational 
reality of today. Many of the very people who insist that all men are 
equal, and hence fight against segregation based on race, claim just 
as heatedly that some are more equal, and hence demand a different 
type of schooling for the gifted. 

Part of the liberal intelligentsia is in the vanguard of the fight for 
both desegregation and special facilities for the gifted. Thus the 
conflict takes on the ominous features of a battle in which one side 
fights for special opportunities for its own—the intelligent—and for 
equal opportunities for the rest of the population. Or, closer to fact, 
these liberal intellectuals agree that the special educational privi- 
leges of the white over the Negro should be eliminated but insist 
that special educational opportunities—and with them, privileges— 
should be created for the intellectual elite. 


Perhaps the picture we draw is exaggerated. Perhaps plans for the 
education of the gifted do not imply a new, separate, and unequal 
educational system. Keeping this possibility in mind, let us examine 
what is being proposed for the education of the gifted. 

Since last fall, to use only one example, the ideas of a prominent 
educator, Professor Paul Woodring, have been receiving wide public 
attention. First Life magazine, on September 2, 1957, devoted a big 
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spread to his plan for revising the school system. Then his book, A 
Fourth of a Nation, was widely discussed. On February 21, 1958, 
an editorial in Science, the official organ of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the largest American association 
of scientists, mentioned the “widespread attention” accorded Wood- 
ring’s plan for a new educational system as set forth in his book and 
in the Life article. 

In this article, entitled “Reform Plan for Schools,” Woodring sug- 
gests that students be separated into three groups: A, B, and C, for 
bright, average, and below-average students, respectively. The last 
group would prepare for unskilled occupations, and the schooling of 
these students would end at age sixteen or seventeen. Students in 
the average group would be prepared for skilled trades or clerical 
work and would remain in school until about age eighteen. The 
bright students would be equipped for, and expected to enter, uni- 
versities and professional graduate schools. Professor Woodring says 
nothing to indicate that students would not receive common school- 
ing in the elementary grades. The division would begin in high 
school. 

Now the interesting point about this article is not so much Pro- 
fessor Woodring’s plan, as I have outlined it, but how Life magazine 
understood, or misunderstood, it. At the head of the article appears 
an eye-catching, half-page chart. Though this chart does not entirely 
tally with the text, the diagram reflects what an educated Life illus- 
trator who has studied the article believes it should convey to an 
interested, educated audience. It is remarkable that such an erudite 
organ as Science did not take exception to this chart in the official 
commendation of the article. The chart must have been seen and 
passed on by the editors, if not necessarily by the author. Thus, the 
chart, which goes beyond the quiet reasoning of Dr. Woodring’s 
article, may or may not reflect his convictions, but the illustration 
does tell a great deal about current attitudes and expectations of 
some of the educated who clamor for special educational facilities 
for the gifted child. 
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On this chart we see that the new system will consist not of ele- 
mentary school and high school, but of primary school, elementary 
school, and high school. Only the primary school, consisting of kin- 
dergarten and first grade, will be identical for all children. 

Already in elementary school the three groups of children are 
acquiring a different language. According to the chart, the children’s 
vocabulary starts branching off in separate directions, not in high 
school, but in elementary school, where boys and girls acquire their 
basic vocabulary. The parting of company, linguistically speaking, 
comes early, when the children are seven years old, as if to make 
sure that they will not be able to converse with one another later on. 

The point is demonstrated in each group. In the below-average 
group, the one bound for unskilled labor, pupils say “big horse.” To 
express the same concept, pupils in the middle group say “large 
horse.” Possibly, to the illustrator who prepared the chart, to the 
editors who approved of it, and to the author of the article and the 
millions of readers who took no exception to the illustration, it is a 
mark of higher intelligence to use a five-letter word when a three- 
letter one will do, but this reader fails to detect a significant distinc- 
tion between “big” and “large.” Let’s move on. to the college-pre- 
paratory, or gifted, group. These nine-year-olds (mid-age for this 
group) are remarkable. They say, not “big horse,” not “large horse,” 
but “magnificent steed.” I leave it to the imagination of my readers 
what a nine-year-old who uses such language is like—or for that 
matter what any person is like who prefers “magnificent steed” to 
“big horse.” 

On page 129, a photograph showing what appear to be nine-year- 
olds is captioned: “Reading groups study separately in Bay City, 
Michigan classroom, a principle Dr. Woodring says should be gen- 
erally adopted.” If “magnificent steeds” are the outcome of special 
classes, one can only conclude that this help for the gifted is de- 
signed to teach an artificial language, the only value of which is to 
set these children off from the rest of the population. 

Perhaps I am leaping to conclusions when I claim that the pur- 
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pose of such a school system is as much to set off an intellectual elite 
as to secure more scientific talent—a talent that no school system 
known so far has either succeeded in creating or suppressing. Wit- 
ness those great technologists who had little formal or good school- 
ing in their childhood or the geniuses who flunked out of school. So 
let’s re-examine the chart. 

For some reason the gifted, who are headed for the university, and 
the least gifted, who are destined for the ranks of unskilled labor, 
are represented by boys, while the middle group is represented by 
girls. It would have been quite possible to have boys and girls in 
each group, since each one includes four or five figures. I do not wish 
to draw conclusions from the fact that the female sex is restricted to 
the middle group, while the most intelligent and the least intelligent 
are reserved for the boys. Since only girls represent the middle group, 
we cannot compare it with the two other groups in dress or general 
appearance. But we can compare the appearance and the attire of 
the boys in the highest and the lowest groups. 

We mentioned earlier that in Woodring’s plan “primary” and 
“elementary” refer to separate schools. Suppose we assume, as we 
may, that the clothes that a child, particularly a boy in the primary 
or the elementary school, wears to school are a reflection not of his 
intelligence but of the economic and social background of his parents. 
If we make this assumption, the implications of the chart are clear. 

The third group is represented by poorly dressed and poorly 
groomed youngsters. They are also depicted as confused or stupid- 
looking, but their facial expressions are beside the point, since the 
boys are supposed to be in the least intelligent group. From the very 
beginning of his school career the poor learner is shown as dishev- 
eled, with unkempt hair, wearing a sloppy shirt. The gifted boy, who 
is destined for college or university, is nicely combed and neatly 
dressed. In the elementary school, again according to the drawings, 
the non-gifted wears a sweater and is again unkempt, while the 
gifted elementary-school boy wears a tie and a jacket. In high school 
we see our young scholar sporting a bow tie and an elegant jacket, 
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and he has also acquired spectacles. Spectacles are to be found only 
in this group; obviously good eyesight is a sign of lower intelligence, 
and neat dress in eight-year-old boys is a sign of superior intellectual 
abilities. In high school, the future unskilled laborer wears a sweat- 
shirt, no jacket, no bow tie. 

In these drawings, home finances and culture, as represented by 
dress and grooming, are a decisive index of who will go to college. 
The well-dressed son of middle-class parents will, even in elemen- 
tary school, not only dress differently, but also speak a language so 
different from that of the future unskilled laborer that the two may 
not be able to talk readily to each other, even if they should want to. 
For what “magnificent steed” breeding we are asked to subscribe 
here, both on a conscious and subconscious level, I shall not try to 
analyze further. 


The chart points to nothing new. On the contrary, educationally 
speaking, the design is old hat. The school systems of most European 
countries were designed to perpetuate the prevailing class system 
despite free public education. At a relatively early age the majority 
of school children were separated from the supposedly gifted chil- 
dren. Actually, the gifted were the children whose parents could 


give them social, economic, and cultural advantages. The German 


system is a prime example, but even in the German primary schools 
all children were given the same educational opportunities until 
about the age of ten. 

A good case could be made in support of the proposition that our 
government and social system are far more democratic than they 
would be without public schools that, in theory, give all children 
identical educational experiences during the first twelve years of 
school. In this country, the separation of those who are going on 
to higher education usually takes place when the students are about 
eighteen years old, after personality has had a chance to develop. 
True, there are dropouts from about ninth grade on, but dropouts 
are not significant in separating our population into groups of dif- 
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ferent education. The sharp division in this respect is still between 
the college and the non-college population, and that break separates 
grown persons. 

The younger the child, the more his school achievement and his 
attitude toward school and learning reflect parental attitudes and 
home background. In the early grades the child is strictly the prod- 
uct of his home, for the school has barely begun to exercise its full 
influence. It is usually only in senior high school that the young adult 
can free himself sufficiently from handicaps in his home background 
to give full play to his native talents. If children are grouped before 
high school, instead of equalizing differences in home background, 
the school will only add to them the agony of intellectual differences. 

Early grouping would discriminate against the Negro child, but it 
would also discriminate against all children who do not come from 
“nice” homes. We can see the effects of early discrimination in a 
study by the Educational Testing Service of Princeton. The purpose 
of the study, which was reported in Newsweek for September 2, 
1957, was to determine the relative academic achievement of school 
children in Atlanta. A survey of students in fourth, sixth, and twelfth 
grades disclosed that the average fourth-grade Negro student was 
scholastically 1.6 years behind the average white fourth-grader, 
while the Negro twelfth-grader was four years behind his white 
classmate. If grouping were generally to begin at second grade, the 
average white student would have an incomparably greater chance 
to be placed in the superior group than would the bright Negro 
child, not to mention the average Negro student—not because of 
superior native endowment, but because of the difference in home 
background. 

If we are serious about giving a child a fair chance to succeed 
academically, even when he comes from a home that does not sup- 
port his educational efforts, we have to provide excellent teachers 
who can offset deficiencies in home background. In many of our city 


school systems, lip service at least is given to the idea that the best 
teachers should be assigned to the students who are most difficult 
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to teach, that is, those who are falling behind. Yet in the Life article, 
Professor Woodring makes the point that in high school “it will be 
essential that the teachers of Group A (the gifted) be selected for 
their superior scholarship and intelligence.” Under his plan, the best 
teachers would teach the children who are the easiest to teach. While 
his article makes no outright statement, it seems to follow that the 
poorest teachers will have the children who are most difficult to 
teach. 

Discriminatory as Professor Woodring’s proposal is, it is not so 
revolutionary as it may seem. Several large high-school systems al- 
ready have an A, B, and even a C grouping. Students in the first 
group prepare for college under an accelerated program. Students 
in the last group prepare for work in the trades. Some of our most 
famous high schools have not three but five programs labeled A, B, 
C, X, and XX. A number of large cities have worked out other solu- 
tions. New York has its high schools for children who show special 
talents, for example, the High School of Music and Ait and the 
Bronx High School for Science. Philadelphia has its Central High 
School; and Boston, its Latin high schools. But most of these school 
systems give all children the same break up to seventh or ninth 
grade. Children from deprived homes are allowed about seven years 
of equal educational opportunities, however uneven the equipment 
these boys and girls bring to school. 


But again, why all this fuss about the gifted child? Have these 
so-called gifted children been winding up in coal mines? Have so 
few of them managed to enter Harvard, Yale, the University of 
Chicago, or the City College of the City of New York? Has the 
present system completely failed them? Do gifted children suddenly 
find that there is no longer a place for them in the universities? Are 
there suddenly fewer scholarships for them? Are our colleges un- 
willing to accept them before the age of eighteen, even though they 
are ready for college? 

The answer to all these questions is “no,” although many who are 
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concerned with the gifted child would answer “yes.” Gifted young- 
sters still enter college and graduate; every year scholarships and 
fellowships go begging for want of takers; several great universities 
are ready to accept youngsters at an early age if they show promise. 
Having for years been connected with the University of Chicago, 
where strenuous efforts were made to attract not only the gifted but 
to have them enter college early, I recall only too well that this plan 
had to be modified simply because not enough students were inter- 
ested in moving ahead fast academically, and for good reasons. 

Again we are back to the question: Why have college-educated 
groups, particularly liberal groups, become interested in the two 
problems of segregation and the gifted at precisely the same time? 
I am unwilling to believe that Russia calls the shots to the point of 
forcing interest upon us. 

Again, it seems that behind the conscious concern for the gifted 
is an unconscious desire to create a segregation based on intellect. 
Only by trying to secure special advantages for their children can 
the intelligentsia continue to fight publicly for desegregation on the 
racial level. Today many of the intelligentsia can advocate desegre- 
gation of the public schools because their children, the “gifted” chil- 
dren, are already segregated out of the integrated schools. These 
children are attending special classes for gifted children in public 
schools. Or they are attending private schools. Or they are attending 
schools in the suburbs. These children already enjoy all the benefits 
of their particular brand of segregation. 

True, a few Negro children may be found in special classes for 
gifted boys and girls, and some Negroes now attend private schools 
and accelerated classes in our public schools. But these classes and 
schools are predominantly white, and as likely as not they will re- 
main so for some time. Yet even this issue is a relatively minor one. 
Our concern is not that some groups fighting against segregation 
and for special facilities for the gifted want to establish a new color 
line. The matter is not so simple as that. 

What is at stake here is an entirely different issue. These enlight- 
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ened citizens do not wish to turn back the hands of the clock and 
create a new colored ghetto. On the contrary, they want to do away 
with the old-fashioned color line. They want to replace the white- 
color elite with an even more securely established and more up-to- 
date elite-the white-collar elite. 

This intellectual elite will consist of highly educated persons of 
all colors. Their education and language, their manners and outlook 
on life will set them apart. They will live and think, act and interact 
in their own distinctive fashion, permanently separated from the 
rest of the population by educational rather than by social or racial 
barriers. The possibility that education might become an almost in- 
surmountable class barrier is suggested by Life’s interpretation of 
Woodring’s plan. 

Today, if a member of the intellectual elite becomes dissatisfied 
with his position, he can, temporarily or permanently, join the ranks 
of labor. There he can find intelligent companions who speak his 
language. According to Life, only the unintelligent and non-edu- 
cated will become laborers. If so, they will be as unwilling and 
unable to accept a person who doesn't speak their language and 
who is vastly superior to them intellectually as this person will be 
to live and work with them. Nowadays an intelligent high-school 
graduate can easily take his place among laborers. And with some 
effort and application a high-school graduate who did not take a 
college preparatory course can enter college. The doors are open 
because of eight shared years in elementary school. Cancel the op- 
portunity for shared school years, and the freedom to communicate 
is as seriously interfered with as is the freedom to move from one 
occupational group to another. 

The system of separate groups works only too well. The younger 
the age at which the separation takes place, the more pernicious the 
effects. If we need evidence, we have only to note what happens 
when groups part in high school. In public high schools where 
special programs for the gifted are set up, the system makes for 
mutual alienation, whatever the label of the program. The student 
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in a special program studies hard to remain a “gifted” child. He will 
study even harder to make sure that he stays out of the “desegre- 
gated” classroom. It is remarkable what a powerful incentive the 
desegregated classroom is to hard work. 

On the other hand, children in non-collegiate programs are marked 
as a lower breed. Surrounded by students who are not interested in 
acquiring an education, lacking companionship with students who 
want to learn, these children apply themselves even less than they 
would if there were good students in class with whom to identify. 
In order to achieve educationally, lower-class whites and Negroes 
need to be challenged and motivated by example. Grouping deprives 
these children of such stimulation. They are left behind as second- 
class citizens, educationally speaking. Denied stimulating compan- 
ionship in school and given little support at home, these students 
find themselves in a predicament that they are poorly equipped to 
overcome. Dimly realizing the powerful odds against them, they 
soon, with few exceptions, succumb to hopelessness. Should children 
in the non-gifted group show outstanding leadership or ability, they 
are drawn away to join their intellectual peers in the gifted group, 
leaving the non-gifted group more impoverished than ever. 

This picture is not a forecast but a reality of our day. The changes 
are happening now in many of our big city high schools. Divisiveness 
is kept within bounds only by the eight beginning years that all 
children share in school. Fortunately, separation in the early years 
is still viewed as undesirable. The ideal is still a common curriculum 
for all. If separation were scheduled early and came to be seen as 
desirable, the picture could change drastically. 


The concern for gifted children arises partly from the desire to 
outstrip Russia in the race for superior technology. Critics complain 
that our curriculum does not do justice to these children. It is as- 
serted that they are held back and possibly thwarted in their in- 
tellectual growth by learning situations that are designed for the 
average child. Held back from what? Do our public libraries no 
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longer lend serious reading matter to high-school students who want 
to study? Is it reasonable to assume that most gifted children learn 
only when they are pressed by the curriculum? 

Some of the arguments are valid. But there are also other consid- 
erations. By giving the gifted child premiums for achievement, we 
may push him beyond what is good for him. We may encourage him 
to strain his abilities so that the end of his school career may find 
him intellectually exhausted by the too fast pace. Or he may suffer 
even more serious damage: he may seek as his only satisfaction in 
life success in intellectual competition, irrespective of the meaning 
or purpose of such achievement. 

There can be little doubt that special classes for gifted children 
can help them to graduate earlier and take their place in life sooner. 
Still, to take these students out of the regular schoolroom may create 
serious problems for them and for society. 

One argument for special classes for the gifted is often advanced. 
In regular classrooms, we are told, the gifted child becomes bored 
and loses interest in learning. It is worth noting that this complaint 
is made much more frequently by adults, parents or educators, than 
by students themselves. Still, it cannot be denied that some children 
at the top of their class complain of being bored in school. On the 
strength of these complaints, parents and educators conclude that 
special classes should be set up. The conclusion does not necessarily 
follow. 

It can be argued that the school experience of most gifted children 
is marked by overlearning. It can be pointed out that the gifted child 
is often required to repeat tasks that he has already mastered. It can 
be asserted that these tasks are assigned not for his benefit but for 
the benefit of the slower learner. However, one point is sometimes 
neglected: it is quite possible that the gifted continue to surpass 
their agemates just because of the overlearning that is so loudly de- 
cried. This much-denounced overlearning helps produce the greater 
recall and the emotional ease in meeting intellectual tasks that are 
counted among the most valuable assets of the gifted. 
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But the issue of boredom cuts deeper. If the findings of the psy- 
choanalytic investigation of feelings have any validity, we must give 
credence to what these studies reveal about boredom. Feelings of 
boredom arise as a defense against deep feelings of anxiety. To be 
bored, then, means to be anxious. The student who is bored by his 
studies is the student who, on his own, can take few constructive 
measures to manage his anxieties. Consequently he represses or de- 


nies them and must ask others, like his teachers, to keep him fran- 
tically busy, studying and competing intellectually so that he will 
not feel anxiety. The gifted child who is bored is an anxious young- 
ster. To feed his neurotic defense mechanisms may serve some needs 
of society but to nourish his neurosis certainly does not help him as 
a human being. 

Psychology, like nature, does not permit a vacuum. If study ma- 
terial does not hold the student’s attention because he masters it 
quickly, the result is not necessarily boredom. Other intellectual in- 
terests can fill the unscheduled time, which need not be abhorred 
as a wasteful void. Not having to pay rapt attention to understand 
the point the teacher is making, the gifted student may have time 
to speculate on whether the teacher's point is worth making at all— 
a question he is far too busy to ponder in a highly accelerated 
program. 

I have observed what happened to a number of gifted children 
who were taken out of a highly accelerated, highly competitive, 
private school and placed in a public high school of good academic 
standing where, by comparison, the work was so easy as to be 
“boring,” according to the parents and the students themselves. 

Close inspection revealed an interesting and worthwhile develop- 
ment in most of the transplanted youngsters. In the special school 
for the gifted these children showed little ability to use their own 
critical judgment. Instead, they relied heavily on their teachers’ 
direction. In the slower-paced school, no longer having to worry 
about keeping up, these students began to reflect spontaneously on 
many problems, some of which were not in the school program. The 
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students acquired, again on their own, a much deeper appreciation 
of life, art, literature, and other human beings. No longer exhausted 
by meeting assigned learning tasks, these youngsters had energy to 
branch out, broaden their interests, and achieve a deeper under- 
standing. 

Another aspect of the same problem should not be overlooked. 
Because the gifted child learns easily, he acquires a feeling of se- 
curity. Prolonged, rarely assailed security may be the best prepara- 
tion for the courageous tackling of difficult intellectual problems. 
On the other hand, if the gifted child is put into a special class 
where learning is not easy for him, where he is only average among 
a group of extremely gifted youngsters, he may come to feel that 
he has only average abilities and may later lack the courage to work 
on difficult problems. 

It has also been argued that to mix gifted and average children 
is undesirable because it creates anxiety in slower learners. Perhaps. 
But how do anxieties become manageable? Through working with 
others, through a friendly relationship with those whom we feel 
are superior—in this case, the faster learners in the classroom. 

Suppose you were an inexperienced mountain-climber. Obviously 


you would prefer to have an experienced climber in your party. But 


you would also prefer climbers who have learned teamwork and 
with whom you get along well personally, because teamwork is all 
important on a climbing expedition. In mountain-climbing, the 
guides or experts usually distribute themselves among the beginners, 
who are placed in the center of the group. If the beginner has an 
expert before him and an expert behind him, if he is surrounded by 
people who have learned both the skill and the teamwork, the like- 
lihood is great that he will learn quickly and well. However, if we 
put all the good climbers into one party and all the poor ones into 
another and expect all to make the perilous and difficult ascent to 
the summit of adult maturity, we virtually insure that our second 
group will fail miserably or perish altogether. If there is teamwork, 
we can afford to put those with poor skill among those with good 
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ability, and, as likely as not, ali will succeed. In fact, here is the only 
way beginners will learn well, whether they are learning to climb 
mountains or to read. 


It is hard to agree on what is the “best” education for the child. 
When the pursuit of this question reaches an impasse, the argument 
is often switched from what is best for the child to what is best for 
society. Today we are told that we need more scientists and more 
engineers to “survive.” Therefore, we must speed the growth of 
young people who have the necessary talent. But should we prod 
them even if the price is their personal happiness? Can we take the 
responsibility for deciding which talents should be encouraged? Are 
we wise enough for such decisions? 

When Einstein was a young man, his generaton was told that 
German society needed more soldiers and officers for its survival. 
Would Western society really have benefited if Einstein had been 
persuaded to become an army officer? Maybe he would have made 
his special contribution anyway. And, again, maybe not. 

Do we really know what we shall need thirty years hence to sur- 
vive? Can science guarantee survival? Might we not need—more 
than science—fresh, imaginative ideas on how to organize a world- 
wide society? Might we not need—more than technicians and physi- 
cists—men of broad social vision? And since ideas mature slowly, 
maybe what we need is not a speeding up but a slowing down of our 
all-too-fast pace. Maybe what our children need most are long vaca- 
tions for reading and thinking, not long sessions at delivering papers 
or mowing lawns. Maybe the greatest contribution we can make to 
the health and security of our young is to assure them free time to 
play and grow. Maybe now is the time to turn this corner in our 
thinking and clear the clutter and busyness from children’s lives. 
Maybe now is the time to cut down on camp activities and competi- 
tive sports and to open more free periods for long, long thoughts. 

Recently a prominent educator decried our neglect of the average 
student, thus adding one more group to the roster of neglected chil- 
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dren. Our educational system seems to have neglected the slow 
learner, the gifted students, and the average child. Probably our 
dilemma stems from the hope that our schools would bring about 
the social and political millennium. Naturally they did not, and the 
hard fact has brought brooding misgivings of failure. Perhaps we 
shall be wise to revise our expectations. Maybe the solution is a 
school that, without assuring the millennium and without striving to 
do the very best for all children all of the time, helps the average 
child and the gifted child by helping the slow learner. (The result 
might be that they all will then live in a better society.) I have 
stressed the importance of a common school experience for all chil- 
dren, until high school at least, and preferably later. I would like to 
go further. 

At present, we collect all children at the ripe age of five or six and, 
with rare exceptions, drop them into one and the same school situa- 
tion. We carefully follow this routine even though children’s home 
background and past experiences vary so greatly as to skew school 
experience. We hope that by high school the socially handicapped 
children will catch up with the others. Why don’t we change this 
practice? Why don’t we take steps to help the children who come 
from homes that do not prepare the child to make the best use of 
classroom learning. Let’s take these children and prepare them for 
school. If we devote a year or two to this job, we might speed up the 
slow, slow learners before they fall behind their classmates. Or, to 
put the task in another way, let’s take two years to win over the 
children who come to school doubting that the classroom is a good 
place for them. Let’s encourage their desire to learn. Let’s teach 
these five-year-olds the manners, the attitudes, the ability to sit still 
and concentrate that are necessary to make the best use of the 
teacher and the school. We would have to use our very best teachers 
for this difficult task. The classes would have to be very small. But 
we would help our slow learners, with the exception of those whose 
mental equipment is way below par, to turn into at least average, if 
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not fast, learners. At about seven years of age the children could 
start school together with a better chance for all. 
~ It follows that our newcomers to the big cities—-whether from 
Puerto Rico, the Ozarks, or the Deep South—should be given the 
benefit of two years of the very best teaching, at whatever age the 
new arrivals enrol in school. They should have this preparation be- 
fore they are introduced into the mainstream of our educational 
system. 

Professor Dunkel, writing of the slow and the gifted, in the Febru- 
ary, 1958, issue of the Elementary School Journal, used the analogy 
of an army’s attitude toward the wounded: 

Even a retreating army, in a situation where social and moral considerations 
are at a minimum, devotes much of its transport to the care of the wounded. 
Strategically, combat infantry should be the ones to ride since the possibility of a 
turn in the tide of battle depends on them. But they can slog through the mud 
and hence are asked to do so, while the wounded, who are of no immediate mili- 
tary utility, ride. Our schools tended to act in the same way, especially as they 
became conscious of how many “wounded” they had—the socially, physically, 
emotionally, and mentally handicapped. We can only hope that our present con- 
cern for the gifted does not stem from the ugly motive of regarding them chiefly 
as combat troops in a cold war. 

I would like to add that more than humanitarian considerations 
motivate an army. It also tends its wounded because it hopes that 
one day they will rejoin the combatants. And an army that deserted 
its wounded and let the hale and hearty ride away would give its 
soldiers the feeling that maybe their nation was not worth fighting 
for. The better we take care of our potentially wounded in the 
schools, the better off we all shall be. 

I am not suggesting that we dismiss our concern for the gifted, 
that we leave well enough alone. On the contrary, our schools can 
and must be improved. I am simply saying that arguments for the 
special education of gifted children do not yet rest on scientifically 
solid grounds, any more than do arguments to the contrary. At the 
moment arguments on both sides are largely emotional, whereas they 
ought to be reasoned. What we need now is not quick remedies but 
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carefully balanced and controlled experiments, based on hard think- 
ing and planning. 

If we the educated feel that, with an end to racial segregation and 
with the pressure of a cold war, a new elite needs to be created 
through an educational caste system, then we should not betray the 
essence of our calling, which is intellectual honesty. Let us be frank 
about our intentions and state them openly. If we do so, it will be 
easier to recognize that efforts are afoot to create a new class of 
schoolmen, a new scholasticism, based not on Aristotle, but on the 
theory of relatively or what not. Recognition of the similarity of such 
a caste system, based on intellectual gifts and educational achieve- 
ments, to that of Mandarin China might exercise a sobering influ- 
ence. Would a society based on such a system do well in competition 
with rival social systems? Would it help us in our pursuit of happi- 
ness? After pondering these questions, we might decide that maybe 
a special school system for gifted children is not so desirable after all. 
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WILLIAM F. BRAZZIEL, JR. 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Portrait of a Young Migrant 


In New Orleans, it’s the week after spring graduation from high 
school. All week long Union Central Station has been the setting of 
a sweeping exodus of young people. Today the crack train, “City 
of New Orleans,” is making up for the long run north. Early in the 
hot, humid morning little knots of Negroes make their way out of 
the Jim Crow waiting room and move slowly toward the gleaming 
Jim Crow coaches. 

Look closely at one of the groups. Standing silently in the center 
of the cluster, amidst soft murmurs of admonition and advice for 
the journey, is a newly graduated adolescent, gingerly clutching 
the box of lunch pressed upon him. 

In ordinary times this youth would not have hurried away from 
home a few days after winning his diploma. But these are not ordi- 
nary times. His moratorium cut sharply by the exigencies of the 
day, the young graduate is leaving the South promptly to make his 
way in a strange, new land, far from the comforting confines of his 
parish. After a final round of farewells, he boards the train and in 
a few minutes the cars roll slowly out of the station, launching the 
youthful traveler on the first lap of a long, long journey. 

As the train moves north, the scene of departure is repeated many 
times. Little clumps of kinfolk gather and silently dispatch their 
young and just as silently make their way back to the land, to the 
canebrakes near New Orleans, the strawberry plains near Hammond, 
the pulpwood forests near Natchez, and the cotton fields near Vicks- 
burg and Memphis. 


WiiuuaM F, BrazZIEL, Jr., is an associate professor of education at Southern Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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The little clusters of families quietly return from wherever the 
long train stops to a land that no longer needs the manual labor that 
those who live here have been trained to offer. The burden of mi- 
gration from the South falls on the adolescent. The elders of the clan 
prefer to stay with the land until the rewards of that life no longer 
surpass its tribulations. 

Negroes have always migrated north and west from the South. 
After World War I and during World War II, the migration was a 
heavy flow. Today the flow has grown to a tide. Those who move 
with it are not leaving entirely by choice. Many go because they 
have no alternative. With the advent of mechanization, the hand- 
writing appeared on the wall. The cotton-chopper, the cotton-picker, 
the cane-planter, the cane-harvester, and the chain timber saw—all 
these mechanical workers are now on duty in the South. They came, 
and the Negro laburer and the sharecropper must go. 


The graduate settles back in his coach seat and watches old sights 
rush past him and disappear. Each spin of the wheels takes him 


closer to a new life. The days ahead will test him in many ways. In 
his new life, he must compete in vocations that he has only a vague 
and cursory knowledge of, if indeed he knows of them at all. He 
must maintain values in teeming, overcrowded cities far from his 
childhood home in the rural South. And he must master the fears, 
the misgivings, and the loneliness that assail the emigré who lacks 
the steadying influence of family and long-time friends. 

What preparation has the young graduate had for his new life? 
What kind of schools did he attend? 

Perhaps he attended first grade in one of the bright, new ele- 
mentary schools nestled in the canebrakes of southwestern Louisiana. 
On the right side of the overcrowded classroom sat the advanced 
group—the sons and daughters of small landowners, of foremen and 
semiskilled laborers in the sugar refineries, of craftsmen in the build- 
ing trades, of ministers, railroad workers, and teachers in the local 
schools. The well-scrubbed appearance of these children, their neat 
clothing, and their regular attendance were rewarded by proud and 
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doting teachers, who beamed on the boys and girls with autocratic 
maternalism. 

The same beaming maternalism was not forthcoming to the sons 
and daughters of the canefield workers—the retarded group, who 
always, whatever the lesson, sat on the left. Many children on the 
left had been kept out of school during the cane harvest and had 
to repeat first grade. Already old and afraid in a world they did not 
create, for six hours a day they lived with constant reminders of 
their station in life, desperately unfortunate children in a lush yet 
desolate land. 

The teacher who taught these children—the children on the right 
and the children on the left—was herself a product of the bayous, 
a recruit from a lower- or middle-class family. Having arrived, per- 
haps with a sigh of relief, at middle-class status, which is a reward 
for teachers in Negro society, she divorced herself, without delay, 
from the distasteful heritage that was hers. She probably looked with 
continuing dislike on each vestige of that heritage that came to her 
attention, never fully understanding the impact of her feelings and 
actions on the highly impressionable children before her. 

Helpful or hurtful, that elementary-school classroom in the cane- 
brakes had an influence on the children who reported there, an 
influence that was not to be shaken off easily. In that classroom with 
its sharply divided groups on the right and on the left, the children 
learned that school is a friendly place—or a menacing place; that 
society is to be trusted—or mistrusted. The lessons learned in the 
little world of the school in the canebrakes became part of the heri- 
tage of every boy and girl who attended, a heritage shared, in all 
likelihood, by the young man who boarded the north-bound train 
in New Orleans. What did the young traveler learn in high school 
that will help him earn a livelihood in his new life? 

Probably very little. In the South, curriculums in high schools for 
Negroes seldom face the facts of existence. Vocational agriculture 
and home economics offer little help to young people who are forced, 
by social and economic hardship, to migrate. Such training may 
serve some students exceedingly well. It has almost no value for the 
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youthful migrant who must make his way in an industrial society. 
Uncertain of the demands of such a society, uncertain of the con- 
flicting inner urges to question the authority that relegates him to 
impractical training, the Negro adolescent is afraid. 

What other lessons does the youth on the north-bound coach take 
with him, lessons that he learned at home? 

For many of these young travelers, home is a harsh, paternalistic 
autocracy where children are conditioned to blind acceptance of 
authority. The Negro adolescent in rural areas learns early in life to 
accept the role of docility in the name of respect. If he does not really 
accept that role, he learns to act as if he did. Meanwhile, he endures 
constant inner turbulence. Docility is one demand parents insist 
upon. His elders also instil in the adolescent inhibitions associated 
with rigid values. No matter that society does not always honor those 
values. He is expected to uphold them regardless. Torn between 
what he is drawn to do and what he is directed to do, his personality 
suffers the consequences of frustration. 

In all likelihood, the young man’s parents explained to him the 
principles and the unhappy history of segregation. In the past, Negro 
parents who accepted the covenant of segregation as an inescapable 
fact conditioned their children to this practice through fear. Usually 
in late childhood, just before puberty, the children were taught that 
for safety’s sake they must pay certain homages and forego certain 
privileges of democracy. Parents could cite more than a few ex- 
amples of violence to give point to their assertions. Once the child 
grasped this teaching, he lived and died with little more discussion 
on the matter. 

The young traveler may have lived in one of the many middle-class 
communities in the South where Negroes seldom come in contact 
with white people, even today. Children in these families are usually 
sheltered as much as possible until adolescence. Parents feel no 
pressing need to coach their sons and daughters in “manners” for 
meeting or working with white people, since the children will prob- 
ably never work directly for whites or meet their children socially. 
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Because these families live the greater part of their lives on the 
cultural island that is the Negro community, free discussion on seg- 
regation is possible. And because middle-class parents are generally 
beset with fewer fears and misgivings than are most lower-class 
parents, discussion can be fairly objective. 

In the past, safety was a key word in coaching children in a code 
of conduct. Today, the old code is under review. Segregation is seen 
as an unsolved problem of a virile and growing land. With large 
numbers of Negroes moving away from the South, thoughtful parents 
are aware that a compromise between safety and changing perspec- 
tives must be achieved. Middle-class families are recognizing that 
the Negro adolescent must be prepared for enlightened citizenship. 


The youth on the train moving north takes with him lessons he 
learned at home and at school. Inextricably bound up with his hopes 
and doubts, thoughts and fears, these lessons have become part of 
his personality. They are the intangible resource on which he must 
draw in the uncertain days ahead. Already New Orleans is far away. 
He watches the scenery race past his window. By this time the train 
has reached the open spaces and is plunging on at full speed, hurry- 
ing him to a new life, giving him a taste of a new and faster tempo. 

Will the personality of the young migrant be an asset in that new 
life? How will he respond to rebuffs and setbacks, to friendliness 
and hostility, to promises and disappointments, to chances and 
changes—to whatever the new life offers? 

Personality, the sum total of an individual's approach to life, de- 
termines the heights to which his aspirations will rise and the depths 
to which his hopes will sink in the face of the frustrations of a hostile 
world. There is evidence that most Negro children in Southern 
schools develop personalities that are less than self-directive. To 
think critically, to make decisions—tendencies in this direction are 
driven from the child as if they were a breed of devils. Many adults 
believe that a “good” child is a submissive child. In today’s complex 
society submissiveness is flimsy equipment for Negro youth. 
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In all probability, our young migrant, like many young people 
who board north-bound trains at New Orleans and at other centers 
of departure, is ill prepared for life in another part of the country. 
To make his way intelligently elsewhere, he and thousands of other 
boys and girls need help. Part of the task that faces thoughtful edu- 
cators is to find ways of offering that help. 

The problem is a large and growing one. Today about 40 per cent 
of the Negroes in this country live outside the South. It has been 
estimated that, since 1940, three million Negroes have left that re- 
gion. According to a report in Newsweek for December 23, 1957, 
migrants now total about a hundred thousand a year. 

What kind of preparation will help young people meet the chal- 
lenge of migration? 

The answer depends partly on their destination. The young grad- 
uate we have followed from Union Central Station in New Orleans 
will probably leave the train at some large city. Most migrants settle 
in large centers in the North and West, where life is highly competi- 
tive compared with the rural life these people have known. Young 
people from rural areas, who have never been exposed to competi- 
tive tasks in a technical society, are ill equipped for living in cities. 

In any sound program for preparing young migrants, the develop- 
ment of personality will assume great importance. These young 
people will need drive and self-direction. In Adolescent Character 
and Personality, Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba describe the 
self-directive personality as one. characterized by ambition, persist- 
ence, orderliness, and introspection; one that gains security through 
achievement. Adolescents who are self-directive are able to make 
decisions and carry them out against odds. They are able to create 
a strong set of values and strive persistently toward their goals. 

The antithesis of the self-directive personality is the submissive 
personality marked by timidity, docility, indecision, and malleability; 
in this personality, security is gained by submission to authority. 

The change from submissiveness to self-direction is not an easy 
one. Between the two lies a painful and dangerous interval where 
doubt, defiance, sullenness, and tremendous insecurity prevail, 
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though for changes in personality, the adolescent years are perhaps 
the most fruitful of all. 


One educational adage is disregarded in many schools attended 
by Negroes in the South today: the adage that the school should 
perform any task of total development that has been neglected by 
other community agencies. Among the responsibilities that our 
schools have seriously neglected is their responsibility, as a demo- 
cratic institution, to instil democratic ideals. 

The school that takes this responsibility seriously will provide Ne- 
gro children with instruction on segregation. The teachers in that 
school will explain the history and principles of this practice. And 
the lessons will be presented in such a way that they will encourage 
a sense of mission and dedication. In approaching the subject, the 
wise teacher will also encourage a sense of personal diginity, a belief 
in equalitarianism, and a tentative acceptance of the principles of 
segregation for the sake of safety. Yet if democracy is to be served, 
the instruction should encourage the children to vow to wipe out 
the practice eventually. Here is a truly dangerous set of paradoxes 
for a child, a difficult and delicate enterprise for which the help of 
parents must be enlisted. 


Like other children, Negro boys and girls need instruction that 
will enable them to understand themselves, the changes in their 
bodies, their aptitudes and interests; and, above all, they must un- 
derstand the world of work. Studies have shown that the majority 
of these young people dream, if they dream at all, of professional 
status, an almost vain hope for many, since the number of profes- 
sional people is very small. Handicapped at every turn, the young 
adolescent loses all hope of attaining this highly coveted status and 
refuses to dream at all of the more practical and attainable goals of 
skilled craftsmanship in technical fields. Consequently he has no 
dreams—no hope. 

In a recent survey of three large high schools for Negroes in East 
Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana, 70 per cent of the Seniors said that 
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they planned to prepare for teaching. In the study of two high 
schools in the more rural Bienville Parish, the total rose to 80 per 
cent. Interviews with sample groups revealed that many students 
had no real desire to teach and would have been unhappy preparing 
for, and working at, this profession. However, they knew of no other 
method of achieving middle-class status in the South and were not 
sure what preparation would be helpful vocationally elsewhere in 
the country. These schools had no formal guidance program, and 
little if any occupational information of any kind was available to 
the students. Not knowing where to turn vocationally, they were 
understandably fearful. 

The school in the South cannot expect subject-matter curriculums 
alone to serve Negro students. The school that faces reality will 
assume a role in guidance, encourage realistic aspirations, and edu- 
cate for migration. 


In the end, the burden of any program to help prospective mi- 
grants must fall on the teacher. The responsibilities that must be 
assumed by teachers in schools for Negroes in the rural South are 
enormous. 

The responsibility with first priority is a dedication to the mission 
to be performed. Many personal frustrations of Negro professionals 
in the South are compounded by a complete lack of a sense of mis- 
sion. Can the Negro teacher divorce himself from his heritage? He 
may try, but if he is wise, he will embrace his heritage and accept 
as his mission the task of helping the children he teaches to a richer 
heritage than his. Sustained by this philosophy, he can better serve 
young people and safeguard his own mental health. 

Colleges that prepare teachers for such service must be far more 
selective than evidence suggests they have been in the past. Class- 
room teachers of both races in the South are often appointed on the 
basis of local political influence. While the practice can hardly be 
condoned, it still exists. In a region so poor that state and federal 
funds provide a large part of the annual income of the people, even 
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the meager salary of a teacher assumes vast importance in the strug- 
gle for status and affluence. 

The college that prepares teachers may have little direct influence 
on practices used in appointing teachers. But the college can and 
must control the standards of competence of the persons it certifies 
as professionals. Colleges can point up the need for a zealous ap- 
proach to teaching. Colleges can channel into less crucial endeavors 
students who are not willing to pay the price of zeal. 

But it takes more than zeal and dedication to make a teacher. In 
schools for Negroes in the South today, only candidates who are 
professionally competent can be effective. Teachers who are less 
than competent falter and bring frustration to themselves and their 
young charges. 

The competent teacher knows how children grow and develop 
emotionally, physically, and intellectually. The competent teacher 
understands that the dimensions of growth are interrelated, and he 
works for full growth in all dimensions. 

Most important of all, the competent Negro teacher understands, 
and is convinced of, the democratic mission of the school in the 
South. He recognizes that it is his responsibility to address himself 
to the seemingiy impossible task of achieving democracy in the area 
closest to him—his classroom. Children learn what they live. Some- 
where in a community of illiteracy, anarchy, and violence, children 
must be given the opportunity to live democratically. Unfortunately 
there are some communities where a democratic classroom may be 
the only oasis in a harsh and desolate land. Having once experienced 


democracy, on however small a scale, the Negro child may well 
refuse to settle in life for less. 


The children of the South must have a new kind of preparation, 
a kind of educational heritage that many of the young people who 
rode out of Union Central Station in New Orleans last spring prob- 
ably never had. 
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Report on 
Research in Education 


in Soviet Russia 
in West Germany 


in French-speaking 
Countries of Europe 


Every morning all over the world teachers and children meet in 
classrooms, and the drama of teaching and learning unfolds. We have 
long known that the drama does not end when the children troop 
out of school at the end of the school day. What children learn in 
school goes out into the community and into the wider world. 

Today, as this fact has dramatically impressed itself on our atten- 
tion, interest in schools of other lands has been mounting. Welcom- 
ing this new and growing interest, the School Review is bringing its 
readers a special report on educational research abroad. The special 
feature, a series of three articles, was suggested by Philip W. Jack- 
son, a member of the editorial board of the School Review and an 
assistant professor in the Department of Education at the University 
of Chicago. It was at his invitation that George W. Boguslavsky, 
Walter Schultze, and Fernand A. Hotyat wrote the articles presented 
here. To Roger A. Pillet of the University College goes our grateful 
acknowledgment for a careful translation of Fernand A. Hotyat’s 
article from the French. To all five educators goes our warm appre- 
ciation for opening windows to understanding. 


The Department of Education of the University of Chicago, in 
keeping with its traditional sensitivity to new needs, is responding to 
the quickened interest in education abroad. It is perhaps particularly 
appropriate, in this special issue on the work of our colleagues in 
other lands, to announce the Department’s new Comparative Educa- 
tion Center. A description of the Center appears elsewhere in this 


issue. 
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GEORGE W. BOGUSLAVSKY 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Educational Research 
in the Soviet Union 


In November, 1957, the Academy of Educational Sciences of the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic met in extraordinary 


session in Moscow. An assembly of more than a thousand delegates 
heard forty-five reports on past achievements, current problems, and 
future aspirations of Soviet education. The speakers highlighted 
outstanding accomplishments in education—the transition from 76 
per cent illiteracy to total literacy in a span of forty years, the exist- 
ence of compulsory seven-year schooling, the rapid progress made 
since 1952 in introducing compulsory ten-year polytechnical train- 
ing, and the success of experiments combining education and pro- 
ductive labor. 

The president of the Academy, I. A. Kairov, set the tone of the 
conference in his opening remarks: “We are proud of our successes, 
but we are far from the thought of conceit or complacency with 
these achievements. We know our shortcomings.” Kairov went on 
to say: “We do not doubt that teachers, workers for public enlight- 
enment, and those engaged in educational science will give all their 
strength, intelligence, will, and heart to overcome these shortcom- 
ings and to bring up our youth as active builders of communism” 


(7). 


The accomplishments of the Soviet educational system are indeed 
impressive. In 1952 the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist 


GrorcE W. Bocustavsky is professor of psychology at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, New York. This article is based on “Psychological Research in Soviet Edu- 
cation,” an article by the author, which appeared in Science for May, 1957. Parts of 
that article are reproduced here with the permission of the editor of Science. 
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Party decided on compulsory ten-year schooling. Since that year the 
number of students graduating from the tenth grade has more than 
tripled. In the larger cities the conversion was all but complete in 
1954, and by 1960 universal ten-year education is expected to be 
an accomplished fact throughout the Union (5, 15). 

This vast expansion of the educational system is being carried out 
with no apparent detriment to the curriculum or to academic stand- 
ards. The curriculum, which has remained fairly stable for the past 
twenty-five years, includes five years of physics, four years of chem- 
istry, six years of natural science, and mathematics through trigo- 
nometry. 

Contrary to the opinion of some Western observers, the stress on 
physical and natural sciences has not been accompanied by neglect 
of the humanities. In fact, during the ten-year course, about half 
the instructional time is devoted to history, logic, psychology, art, 
languages, and literature (11). The official attitude toward the hu- 
manities was stated by Kairov at the 1957 conference: 

Realization of polytechnical training must not lead to minimizing of the role 
and the significance of humanitarian disciplines in the school. On the contrary, 
their significance is increased, because solution of the problem of polytechnical 


training is unthinkable without an all-round development of the student’s per- 


sonality [7]. 


The most significant innovation in the curriculum is practical work 
in factories and on farms. This new feature, first tried out experi- 
mentally in 580 schools during 1956-57, was prompted by concern 
over the widespread reluctance among school graduates to engage 
in manual work. Under the plan, which varied from school to school, 
children in the upper grades spent three hours a week in neighbor- 
hood plants. The students operated lathes, electric drills, testing 
machines, and other industrial equipment. The work was adapted 
to the normal production of the plant, and every student was super- 
vised individually by a skilled employee. In addition, an effort was 
made to integrate the practical work with studies. For example, 
students who were working on electroplating were given special 
assignments in chemistry. These assignments included sketching of 
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the movements of electrolytes, qualitative analysis of precipitates, 
and listing of by-products. 

The results of the experiment were considered successful enough 
to extend the plan. In 1957-58 it was in effect in one-fourth of all 
the schools in the Union. One school reported that, by the end of 
the year, over half of its participating students had earned journey- 
man certificates; many students had definite plans for their future 
trade, and some were already studying practical automation. An- 
other experimental venture introduced in fifty schools in 1957-58 
permits the extension of the curriculum to eleven or twelve years. 
As a result, children in the upper grades may spend up to half their 
time in practical work without loss to their studies (17, 22). 


For a clear view of educational trends in the Soviet Union it is 
first necessary to eliminate a bit of confusion that has found its way 
into English translations and reports. The source of confusion is the 


indiscriminate use of the term education as the English equivalent 
for two semantically distinct concepts known in Russian as vospi- 


taniie and obrazovaniie. 

The term vospitaniie is used by the Russians in a broad sense and 
in a narrow sense. In its broad sense the term includes academic 
instruction as well as the development of moral characteristics and 
a system of values. The broad usage, however, is relatively rare and 
is ordinarily identified by a note added to the text. The more com- 
mon usage is the narrow one, referring solely to training in the values 
and the ethics of the culture. For the sake of clarity, vospitaniie will 
be translated here as ideological training. The term obrazovaniie re- 
fers exclusively to instruction in classroom subjects and will be 
translated as academic training. 

The distinction is important because the two types of training 
involve different methods. The principal medium for ideological 
training is the youth organization known as Young Pioneers. Since 
the activities of this group take place after school hours, the teacher 
is free to devote his time and energy to academic training. 

At a 1957 conference on ideological training, sponsored by the 
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Institute of Theory and History of Education, it was revealed that 
ideological training has no consistent program, few qualified in- 
structors, and little pertinent literature. The separation of academic 
and ideological training has been criticized, yet no one at the con- 
ference could suggest a way of co-ordinating the two. Moreover, 
many delegates voiced objections to the possibility that any future 
program should be binding on the schools (9). 


In contrast, academic training is governed by a well-defined set 
of rules. This phase of Soviet education has an established program, 
which is supported by a large body of research and enjoys a great 
deal of prestige and authority. In 1957 the Ministry of Enlighten- 
ment singled out seven people for special honors, and all seven were 
cited for their contribution to academic progress (19). In a recent 
exhortation for better ideological training, the editor of Sovietskaia 
Pedagogika carefully avoided mention of any method that might 
infringe on the time and effort given to academic instruction (20). 
The respect for learning is evident in Lenin’s comments recently 
quoted by the Moscow University Journal. Criticizing those who 
would reject the academic accomplishments of capitalist nations, 
Lenin labeled the attitude as “leftist infantilism” and “communistic 
conceit of dilettantes and bureaucrats.” Lenin wrote, “We must take 
all science and technology, all knowledge and art. . . . Do not be 
stingy about paying for science. One does not resent the price when 
learning is pursued sensibly” (18). 


The development of academic programs is under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministries of Enlightenment of the constituent republics of 
the Soviet Union. Formerly known as Commissariats, these bodies 
are sharply limited in the range of independent decision by the di- 
rectives of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. The most 
powerful Ministry is that of the Russian Republic or, to use its full 
name, the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. Although 
the decisions of the Ministry are not binding on other republics, they 
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are generally imitated throughout the Union. In addition, the Rus- 
sian Republic has a unique institution called the Academy of Edu- 
cational Sciences. This institution, founded in 1948, is described as 
a body of distinguished scientists intrusted with jurisdiction over 
nine research institutes concerned with problems of education (10). 

One restriction on the academic program stems from the commu- 
nist tenet that individual intelligence is not predetermined by hered- 
ity or by “some unalterable milieu.” According to an authoritative 
definition, intelligence is merely “a well-organized system of knowl- 
edge” (16:78). 

In line with this position, the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, in its 1936 directive, prohibited separation of students on 
the basis of tests, ordered the return of the majority of retarded chil- 
dren to regular classes, and abolished the post of child psychologist 
in primary and secondary schools. The target of the Committee’s 
criticism was not the field of child psychology but specialists who 
“abused” principles of child psychology by “pseudo-scientific” meth- 
od of mental tests. In the Committee’s opinion such specialists inter- 
fered in academic matters and deprived the teacher of prestige and 
a sense of responsibility. The directive further stated that all future 
child guidance was to be done by teachers selected on the basis of 
proven teaching ability. 

In a parallel decision, the Council of Commissars of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic in 1937 ordered that standard 
teaching practices be restored in the so-called exemplary and ex- 
perimental schools for gifted children and that the academic criteria 
in ordinary schools be raised to the level at which these exemplary 
schools operated (1:95-101). 

Responsibility for school failures is thus placed directly on the 
teacher. It has been emphasized repeatedly that all students have 
the capacity for successful academic performance and that expecta- 
tion of a certain percentage of failures is untenable (6). Moreover, 
the criteria for success are the absolute academic standards set forth 
in the 1944 directive of the Commissar for Enlightenment of the 
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Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (1:174-76). Should 
any pupil fail to satisfy these standards, the failure is attributed to 
the negligence or incompetence of the teacher and to the laxity of 
those intrusted with research on teaching methods. 

In depriving the teacher of excuses for student failures, the direc- 
tive of the Central Committee precipitated a flurry of investigations 
on teaching methods. Sporadic at first, these investigations ultimately 
developed into a co-ordinated program centered at the Scientific 
Research Institute for Psychology, a component of the Academy of 
Educational Sciences. An interesting feature of this research pro- 
gram is its avowed adherence to the theoretical framework of I. P. 
Pavlov, in accordance with recommendations made in 1950 by the 
joint session of the Academies of Sciences and Medical Sciences 
(12). 

Though Pavlov is generally identified with experiments on sali- 
vary conditioning, some of the inferences of his work are broad 
enough to be applicable to other forms of behavior, including class- 
room learning. Moreover, Soviet psychologists are sufficiently well 
aware of the work done abroad to modify and enlarge on the original 
Pavlovian concepts. 


One concept which has been prominent in Russian psychological 
theory for many years is that of the orienting reflex. In Pavlov’s 
original description of the phenomenon, he said: “If in the surround- 
ings of the animal there appears some new agent . . . then the cor- 
responding receptor surfaces of the organism become focused on it, 
in a manner which will bring about the most favorable stimulation” 
(14). 

According to evidence gathered in Russian psychological labora- 
tories, the orienting reaction is indispensable for learning. Whatever 
is to be learned—a fact, a concept, or a skill—must completely engage 


the learner’s attention. If the learner orients elsewhere, no amount 
of training will be effective. These observations have led to signifi- 
cant deductions and experiments in teaching methods. It is deduced, 
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for instance, that visual aids are useless if irrelevant details happen 
to capture the child’s attention. Such distraction apparently is not 
uncommon in first-grade arithmetic, where toys and blocks are used 
as aids in addition and subtraction. One important step in teaching 
arithmetic is to teach the child to recognize that terms like bought, 
came, and acquired imply addition, whereas lost, spent, and de- 
parted imply subtraction. Success in teaching this distinction is in 
no way assured by the mere presence of concrete objects. In fact, 
children tend to orient to the shape or color of the objects and dis- 
regard the required operation. 

However, the use of objects may be effective if the teacher uses 
them to illustrate the required arithmetical process. In a study dem- 
onstrating this principle the teacher read a problem aloud. As he 
read words like came and bought, he moved the blocks toward the 
child. As he read words like sold and departed, he moved the blocks 
away from the child. On subsequent tests the children who had seen 
this demonstration showed more progress than children in control 
groups, who had heard the same problems and manipulated the 
same blocks but had not seen the movement illustrating the process. 
The investigators wrote: 

The use of visual aids in the teaching of arithmetic appears to be especially 
effective when illustration is made of those links of activity which are in the 
process of forming at the given moment. . . . If in the early stages we obtained 
better results in the understanding of new material with visual aids maximally 
representative of reality, at the higher stages we reached such results through 
the use of the more “stingy” illustrative materials which underlined and made 
prominent the essential link in the activity being mastered [4: 43-62]. 

Another study of visual aids was conducted in a class in botany. 
The students were supplied with real flowers and, after preliminary 
instruction, were told to practice identifying the calyx, the corolla, 
the stamens, and the pistil. Within the stamens they were to differ- 
entiate the filaments from the anthers, and in the pistil they were 
to point out the ovary, the style, and the stigma. In a comparable 
class the same procedure was followed with one exception: the 
teacher's preliminary instruction was accompanied by references not 
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to the flower itself but to an enlarged drawing of a flower, which 
showed the various organs. 

In an examination of the results of these two approaches, it was 
found that the second group was markedly superior to the first, not 
only during practice, but also on subsequent tests with flowers that 
had not been used in the first demonstration. An explanation for the 
relatively poor performance of the first group is offered in the fol- 
lowing quotation: “A natural object has immediate significance for 
the child; it elicits interest that has no direct relation to the organs 
of the flower. During immediate perception of the flower a teach- 
ers words do not produce sufficient effect.” On the other hand, the 
drawings interfere with the child’s initial reaction to the flower and 
direct his attention to features that are pertinent to the lesson. In 
the final outcome, the “stamens and the pistil of a flower are no longer 
regarded as . . . merely interesting or pretty parts; they acquire their 
own special and important significance” (4: 201-11). 

Orientation to non-essential features can also hamper progress in 
the more advanced courses on mathematics if the illustrative ma- 
terial is not selected judiciously. One investigator points out that 
many students have difficulty in recognizing a right triangle when 
the right angle is at the vertex. This difficulty is attributed to the 
fact that, in most textbooks, illustrations of right triangles are always 
drawn with the right angle at the base. Thus, orientation toward the 
critical feature is confused with orientation toward a particular 
location. 

The point is demonstrated further in connection with the concept 
of diameter. A beginner in geometry was asked to draw a circle and 
inscribe a diameter. The student inscribed two diameters, one hori- 
zontal, the other vertical. His response led to the following dialogue: 

TEACHER: How many diameters can be inscribed in a circle? 


STuDENT: Two. 

TEACHER: Aren’t there any more diameters? 

SrupENT: No, there aren’t. 

TEacHER: (Draws a diameter at a 45-degree angle.) What is this? 
StuvenTt: A diameter. 
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TeacHER: How many diameters are there? 

STUDENT: Two more. Four in all. 

TEACHER: (Draws a diameter at a slight angle from the vertical.) How 
many diameters are there? 

SrupenT: Any number. I was wrong. 


This misunderstanding is also ascribed to stereotyped diagrams, 
since most teachers, as well as textbook writers, illustrate the con- 
cept by drawing the diameter in a horizontal position. As a result, 
the irrelevant feature of position obscures the essence of the defi- 
nition. It is suggested that such confusion may be avoided if the 
essential characteristic is illustrated in a variety of positions and 
contexts (4: 138-24). 

The suggestion is indicative of the attitude of Soviet psychologists 
toward repetition in learning. The effect of sheer repetition in a 
constant environment is generally regarded as trivial, particularly 
when positive transfer is expected. On the other hand, repetition in 
a variable environment is held to be immensely effective. 


The functional significance of orientation is not restricted to learn- 
ing. The orienting reaction is assumed to be crucial in motivation 
also. In education, this assumption has served as the starting point 
of research on methods of arousing interest and motivation for the 
study of science. 

Soviet psychologists are well aware that dull books are lethal to 
students’ interests, and psychologists concede that books may be 
dull merely because the subject matter lacks the intrinsic quality of 
arousing curiosity. Dull books may, of course, be made more attrac- 
tive by adding material that has so-called human interest appeal, 
but this recourse invariably generates the possibility that the ex- 
traneous material may become the principal focus of orientation to 
the detriment of the essential scientific topic. 

As an illustration of such misdirection of interest, a Soviet psy- 
chologist singles out a proposed treatment of a scientific topic, sub- 
mitted by a contributor to a popular book of geography. According 
to the psychologist, the topic—how to determine geographic loca- 
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tion—has little intrinsic appeal. To arouse interest, the contributor 
introduced his topic with several stories about explorers, adventurers, 
mountaineers, and fliers who all somehow manage to get lost. Each 
story ended with the question, “Where are we?” After this introduc- 
tion, the author described steps in determining location. 

The results of this attempt at popularization were sorry. After the 
children read the lesson, they were asked to state the main theme, 
to give the lesson a title, to point out the most interesting sections, 
and to suggest additions to the lesson. Most students recalled the 
adventures, discoveries, and heroic incidents described in the stories; 
only a few children were aware of the main geographic theme. 

At this point the psychologist introduced three variations on the 
human-interest appeal. In the first, he presented a hero who was 
bound by duty and honor to discover the location. In the second, the 
hero’s primary incentive was to discover certain mineral deposits. In 
the final variation, the hero’s motives were of secondary importance, 
the stress being placed on the struggles and frustrations attending 
his attempts to find the location. 

While the first two variations produced some improvement in re- 
sults, the effect of the final variation was in startling contrast to that 
of the original contribution. For example, in pointing out the most 
interesting parts of the original story, only 5 per cent of the children 
mentioned the essential geographic topic—discovery of location. In 
the final variation, however, the figure rose to 88 per cent. The inves- 
tigator concluded: 

To arouse interest for scientific inquiry we must bring into the text a living, 
active man, and his living, searching, exploring thought in its historical develop- 
ment. .. . We should not present ready-made results of human thought and 
experience, but we should introduce the reader to the very process of investiga- 
tion, gradually exposing the overcoming of difficulties and the search for the 
true method. Moreover, to evoke a pupil’s interest precisely for the given scien- 
tific question, we must treat the search for an answer as the main goal of the 


hero’s action, rather than as a means of reaching some other goal. The strife and 
survival of the hero must be developed around attainment of the given aim 


(4: 201-11]. 
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The foregoing experiments illustrate the variety of studies gener- 
ated by only one principle in Soviet psychology. There have, of 
course, been other points of departure, but space permits only a 
brief mention of them. 

Several studies are derived from Pavlov’s views on the intimate 
relation between language and thought. In discussing higher nervous 
activity, Pavlov postulated two distinct cortical processes, which he 
called the “cortical signaling systems.” The first system, common to 
man and lower animals, is connected with immediate perception of 
environment. The second system is related to the development of 
speech; it is man’s exclusive property and forms the basis of his 
ability to abstract and synthesize (8). 

The role of language has been examined at several levels of intel- 
lectual development. With monotonous regularity the results con- 
firm the importance of words in the forming of concepts. An experi- 
ment with two-year-old children, for example, shows that a visual 
demonstration of a simple skill is less effective than the same dem- 
onstration accompanied by a spoken word that names the movement 
involved in the skill (4: 124-37). 

Another study, dealing with a more advanced level of develop- 
ment, shows the confusion generated by the conjunctions if and 
when. Because of their ambiguity, students find it difficult to differen- 
tiate between causal, temporal, and conditional relations introduced 
by these conjunctions. As an example, the investigator cites the 
sentence: “If the weather is good, we shall go to the country.” The 
statement is purely conditional, yet students see a cause-effect rela- 
tionship here. The study suggests that the subject of correct identi- 
fication of relation be given special consideration in education 
(4: 62-71). 

Several experiments have been devoted to the role of imagery in 
educational methodology. In Soviet psychology, imagery is defined 
as “a unique form of reflection of objective reality . . . an intervening 
link in learning about the world” (16: 29). 
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The use of imagery as a teaching technique is shown to be effec- 
tive in the training of “intellectually passive” students—children who, 
by our standards, would probably be classified as “slow learners” or 
as “retarded.” The investigator points out that, in teaching addition 
and subtraction to such children, there is very little transfer from 
the successful manipulation of block to mental operations. On the 
other hand, if the child doing mental arithmetic is urged to visualize 
the blocks and to describe his operations aloud, his mental perform- 
ance can be brought up to the general level of the class after six or 
seven such sessions (4: 181-88). 

Imagery has also been used in teaching first-grade children to 
abstract the main theme of a story. Usually children repeat the story 
in part or in toto. However, if they are asked to visualize a picture 
conveyed by the story and to provide a caption, the main theme 
becomes meaningful (4: 21). 

A few psychologists have worked on the application of Pavlov’s 
finding that differentiation between a positive and a negative stimu- 
lus is achieved most effectively when the two stimuli are interspersed 
during conditioning. The suggestion to teachers of mathematics is 
that addition and subtraction be taught at the same time (4: 60). 
Understanding is enhanced, they are told, if students are instructed 
to find the inverse of a function (4: 67). Even in the teaching of 
psychology, researchers have found that, for long-term retention of 
a psychological concept, it is not enough only to define the concept. 
The suggestion is offered that each such definition be accompanied 
by an active attempt to “criticize, reject, and overcome incorrect, 
unscientific treatment of the concept” (4: 89-100). 

One conspicuous feature of Soviet research in education is a high 
degree of co-ordination. Every study is generated by some psycho- 
logical principle. Attempts at mere correlations between method- 
ology and success in examinations are practically unknown. In 
fact, the results of examinations are generally regarded as subor- 
dinate to the ultimate goals of long-term retention and transfer. 

To Soviet psychologists the problems of educational methodology 
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are primarily problems of motivation and learning, perception and 
thought. Given this assumption, research in education becomes basic 
rather than applied, with the classroom serving as the laboratory. 

This concentrated effort is the result, in part, of a commonly ac- 
cepted premise, which some regard as untenable—an assumption 
that “different kinds of habits based on training, education and dis- 
cipline of any sort are nothing but a long chain of conditioned re- 


flexes” (18). 
Whether or not one agrees with this formulation, it cannot be de- 


nied that knowledge is built on previous knowledge. It is highly 
probable that Soviet psychologists do not take the statement literally 
but regard it as a convenient approximation or a workable formula. 
Given this formula, it is inconceivable that a Soviet psychologist 
would undertake to improve high-school teaching without examin- 
ing all the links in the chain, from kindergarten up. All academic 
failure is attributed not to lack of interest or ability but to missing 
links. Unless they are found and repaired, ‘all further efforts at teach- 
ing are regarded as futile. 

As Kairov said, Soviet teachers are far from complacent about 
their achievements. There is widespread concern over inadequacies 
in the molding of the “Soviet Man” whose qualities are “patriotism, 
internationalism, love of toil, and collectivism.” Suggestions for im- 
provement include research on ideological training, more thorough 
preparation of youth leaders, and wider participation of youth or- 
ganizations in communitv affairs. The entire program, however, is 
still under discussion (9). 

Soviet schools are not free from discipline problems. Every child 
is expected to know the so-called Rules for Students—instructions 
on proper behavior in and out of the classroom. But teachers com- 
plain that some children abandon their customary politeness, ac- 
curacy, and neatness when they go on to a higher grade. Teachers 
are attempting to correct this flaunting of the Rules through group 
pressure exerted by the classroom kollektiv. The basis for the pres- 
sure is the new emphasis on “socialistic competition.” Under this 
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system of competition, a class is awarded merits, not only for its high 
standards, but also for the number of students who have contributed 
to raise the standards (2, 23). 

The Research Institute for Defectology is concerned with the 
problem of diagnosing mentally retarded children. By definition, a 
child may be considered mentally retarded only if he has an organic 
impairment. In the current approach to diagnosis, evidence for im- 
pairment is sought on the behavioral as well as the physiological 
level. On the behavioral level, a child with presumed organic im- 
pairment is incapable of co-ordinating simple motor acts with verbal 
instructions. Physiologically, such a child is said to exhibit a dis- 
tinctive brain-wave pattern as well as anomalous vascular reactions 
(3). 

In academic instruction, discontent centers on the teaching of 
foreign languages. The six-year course is not considered long enough, 
nor is the quality of teaching regarded as uniformly satisfactory 
Because of the admitted intent of the Soviet Union to expand its 
world contacts (21), this phase of education is now receiving a great 
deal of attention. 


The year 1958 may be a turning point in Soviet education. The 
academic program is now stable enough to permit Soviet educators 
to embark on a massive effort in creating the Communist Man. What 
will emerge is a matter of conjecture. 
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Higher Institute for International Educational Research 
Frankfort on the Main, Germany 
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mn the Federal Republic of Germany 


In September, 1957, the Second International Congress for Teaching 
Educational Sciences in Universities met in Florence, Italy. The 
theme chosen for the conference was “Organization of Experimen- 
tation in Education.” 

This meeting shed an interesting light on German research. In 
the cloister of the building where the sessions took place a poster 
listed the milestones of research in education. On this poster, the 
German contribution ended with the work of William Stern and 
Ernst Meumann, two scholars who were psychologists. The placard 
took no notice of research in Germany during the past thirty years, 
a period during which inquiry has been largely philosophical. Men 
like Fischer, Nohl, Spranger, Litt, and Flitner are obviously un- 
known abroad. Outside Germany, their contributions would no 
doubt be considered irrelevant, since problems of a philosophical 
and theoretical nature do not enjoy a wide hearing at present. 
Though the names of these scholars may not be recognized abroad, 
their ideas are determining what is taught in Germany universities 
today, for it is the disciples of these researchers who now have chairs 
in education. 

Actually, the conference in Florence dwelt on educational research 
as it has developed in English- and French-speaking countries. From 
the outset, the German speaker found himself in a difficult position, 
since the main problems in German educational research do not 
coincide with research problems in these countries. 


WALTER SCHULTZE is a professor at the Higher Institute for International Research 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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Our speaker had little to report on research in the universities. He 
could report only on research in the schools. In Germany, research 
studies are launched almost exclusively by individual teachers and 
principals, by private schools, boards of education, or teachers asso- 
ciations. The universities do not assist in these inquiries. The uni- 
versities merely observe the work of the schools and classify trends. 

In fact, in Germany the experiment has almost no importance 
in educational research. The experimental method was given up 
some time ago, along with the concept of experimental education, 
which Meumann introduced. Since World War I, German education 
has gone its way apart from even psychological research. To meet 
the needs of whatever psychology is necessary in education, a spe- 
cial philosophical (geisteswissenschaftliche) psychology has devel- 
oped. Studies in this field are kept separate from the usual psycho- 
logical inquiry. 

Sociological investigations have likewise played only a limited 
part in German education. The wide field of functional education 
was discovered in the early twenties, and basic questions were de- 
fined by Aloys Fischer of Munich. But problems of educational so- 
ciology have been left to the sociologists. Even today educators still 
cling to the historical and philosophical approach. They are not fa- 
miliar with methods of the sociologist—field work, interviews, in- 
vestigation, inquiry, and evaluation through statistical methods. To 
retain the “purity” of educational questioning there is a tendency 
to restrict inquiry to problems in intentional education. Otherwise, 
educators point out, it might be impossible to distinguish between 
education and sociology (1). Distinctions between education and 
biology and legal science are likewise studiously observed. 

In this climate of thinking, education has developed independent 
of the empirical sciences. In fact, education has been thought of as a 
kind of art, and in general experimentation and the scientific approach 
are considered inappropriate for the arts. Researchers who feel that 
a psychological or sociological approach might be useful have found 
their work suspected of pragmatism or rejected as positivistic. As 
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might be expected, the gap between school life and education as a 
science has become more and more obvious. 

Before World War I, teachers looked to educational science with 
great hope. They even built laboratories and centers for educational 
research. But the teachers soon found that the problems of scientific 
and theoretical education eluded their understanding. Educational 
studies seemed purely academic, and gradually teachers lost contact 
with this science. 

But they did not lose interest in the study of school problems. 
Still eager to deepen their understanding of the problems that arose 
in school life, the teachers themselves carried on research. True, 
they lacked the time and the training for intensive investigation. In 
spite of these handicaps, however, many reports on studies by 
teachers have appeared in educational journals. 

Fortunately, university educators remained aloof from National- 
sozialismus or National Socialism. Their aloofness led to an inclina- 
tion to discuss harmless theoretical problems that had no connection 
with practical education. As a result, after World War II, German 
educators found themselves without a science of education that 
could help rebuild the German schools. 

The exchange of teachers and scientists brought German edu- 
cation into close contact with developments abroad, but results of 
the exchanges varied. Often no understanding was possible, partly 
because of language difficulties, but especially because of profes- 
sional differences. American education, regarded as pragmatic and 
positivistic, was often rejected because of its methods and its posi- 
tion on research. The scientific approach was dismissed as unsuited 
for coping with educational problems. Measurements and statistics 
were regarded as mechanistic and unapplicable to the “educational 
situation.” Concessions were made only in less important questions 
in the field of Tatsachenforschung or the study of facts (13). 

German teachers did put to use many practical suggestions that 
they brought back from their exchange visits, but German educators 
generally felt superior to the philosophical foundation of education 
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abroad. Sometimes they had only a smile for what was called a phi- 
losophy of education outside Germany. During the post-war period 
educators continued to cling to the historical and theoretical ap- 
proach. 

During the past few years, however, another point of view has 
gained prominence. The belief is growing that empirical research in 
education must be carried on. Georg Geissler, professor of education 
at the University of Hamburg, wrote: “Science that does not want to 
get lost in mere general wisdom and speculations requires a broad 
basis of empirical research work” (2). A late recognition which, up 
to now, has spread very little. 


All German universities have chairs in education. All but one or 
two of these chairs are occupied by supporters of the historical and 
theoretical approach to education. In two universities chairs are 
linked with psychology. Germany has no chair at all in educational 
psychology. At all universities the subject is taught by temporary 
lecturers. Consequently, educational psychology plays an unimpor- 
tant role in psychology and in education. Usually there is no com- 
munication, let alone co-operation, between the professor of educa- 
tion and the professor of psychology. In some universities, these pro- 
fessors even belong to different faculties. In preparing psychologists, 
the subject of guidance is included, but psychologists’ major interests 
lie in other fields. School psychology is adequately sponsored at only 
one university. 

West Germany has no faculty of education. The subject is taught 
in the faculty of arts (Philosophische Fakultat). Since only the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg has more than one chair in education, specializa- 
tion is difficult. At other universities, the professor of education is ex- 
pected to teach not only the entire field of education but often 
philosophy or psychology as well. 

Research is curtailed by highly practical considerations. The finan- 
cial resources and material equipment of the institutes and seminars 
are modest. Because means are slender, expensive research projects, 
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follow-up studies, and field work are hardly ever carried on. Research 
is done mainly in the library. This theoretical and bookish investiga- 
tion does not require large expenditures. Thus, empirical research is 
limited for financial as well as philosophical reasons. 

But there are still other explanations. Two outstanding features 
mark German universities. One is the belief in the unity of research 
and teaching. Since enrolments are still mounting, professors are 
overburdened with lectures, seminars, and examinations. Crowded 
schedules leave less and less time for investigation. The fact is ap- 
parent in the publications, which rarely carry reports on research. 
Often books are only compilations of articles published in magazines. 

Still, the professors oppose the establishment of separate institutes 
for research in the arts. When the Higher Institute for International 
Educational Research was founded in 1952 in Frankfort on the Main, 
the center was eyed most critically. It was generally believed that 
through this institute American educational research would be im- 
ported into Germany. It was felt, too, that the institute violated the 
cherished principle of the unity of research and teaching. 

The second outstanding trait of the German university is intellec- 
tual freedom. In spite of developments within the universities cur- 
tailing academic freedom, the university—at least the faculty of arts 
—is still regarded as a center of free intellectual activity. The func- 
tion of the university as a center for professional preparation is con- 
sidered secondary. But today only a few subjects taught in the uni- 
versity do not aim directly at the professions. One of these is educa- 
tion. The only degree available is the doctorate, a purely academic 
degree. Therefore young people study subjects that qualify them 
for a profession, high-school teaching, for example. The professor of 
education gives lectures to these future teachers. However, the stu- 
dents study two or three subjects depending on what they expect to 
teach later on. They take education only as a supplement to their 
major subjects. 

Since professors of education lecture mainly to future high-school 
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teachers, it is customary to nominate for a chair only candidates who 
have themselves taken the examinations for high-school teaching. 
Experience in teaching is not required, though a Doctor's degree is 
essential. In addition, candidates must pass a second examination 
called “habilitation.” To qualify for this test, candidates must have 
at least enough Latin and Greek to teach in the faculty of arts. These 
strict requirements have produced a lack of “qualified” applicants, 
and some chairs are vacant. The shortage of candidates is intensified 
by lack of contact with professional life. This combination of reasons 
also accounts for the scant importance of education at the university. 
Those who major in education are usually teachers who, after several 
years in the classroom, return to the university for a Doctor’s degree. 
Later they receive appointments as lecturers or professors at teachers 
colleges. 


What problems in education are chosen as subjects of research? 
Tables 1 and 2 present a survey of research subjects selected for 
journal articles, dissertations, and examination papers. Table 1 shows 


the number of articles in various fields published during 1957 and 
during the first quarter of 1958. Eleven of sixteen research articles in 
the Vierteljahresschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Pddagogik, or the 
Quarterly of Scientific Education, deal with problems in the history 
and philosophy of education. In Zeitschrift fiir Padagogik, or the 
Journal of Education, seven of fourteen research articles are in these 
fields. Contributors to both journals are professors in the forefront in 


education. 

History and philosophy are often chosen as subjects of doctoral 
dissertations in education. Of these dissertations written at eight 
German universities since 1945, we find that 38.5 per cent were in 
history and philosophy of education. Dissertations in the history of 
education alone make up a strikingly high part of the total, 27.5 per 
cent. 

A number of candidates chose problems in educational psychology 
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TABLE 1 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH REPRESENTED BY ARTICLES IN FIVE GERMAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PERIODICALS DURING 1957 AND THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1958 


QUARTER- 
LY OF 
Scren- Journat Bildung THE 
TIFIC oF und GeEr- 
Epuca- Epuca-_ Erzie- MAN 
oF RESEARCH TION! TION? hung* sutions® 


History of education 3 
Philosophy and theory of educa- 
tion 8 
Comparative education 1 
Educational psychology and an- 
thropology 
Educational sociology 
Legislation and administration . . 
Education outside school ....... 
Education in school; 
General problems (including 
school organization) 
Didactics and curriculum .... .. 
Methods and subjects 1 
Vocational education 


14 


1. Translation of Vierteljahresschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Paddagogik. 

2. Translation of Zeitschrift fur Padagogik. 

3. There is no precise English equivalent for this title. Taken together the words mean culture, education, 
upbringing. 

4. Translation of Die Deutsche Schule. 

5. Translation of Westermanns Pddagogische Beitrage. 


TABLE 2 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH IN EDUCATION REPRESENTED IN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
OF 1,000 ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HAMBURG 


AND IN 109 DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS AT EIGHT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES SINCE 
1945 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINA- DoctoraL Dis- 
TION PAPERS SERTATIONS 


Frevtp oF RESEARCH Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


History of education 48 : 30 2 
Philosophy and theory of education 29 ; 12 1 
Comparative education . 6 
Educational psychology and anthropology... . 12 
Educational sociology, legislation, and admin- 

istration 
Education outside school 
Education in school: 

General problems (including school organi- 

zation) 


Methods and subjects 
Vocational education 
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or practical education, but it is by no means certain that the theses 
were based on empirical research. Probably only a small percentage 
were. Actually the table fails to give a true picture of educational 
psychology, since psychological dissertations on education in a 
broader sense are not included here. 

We get a false picture, too, of the sociology of education. Since the 
war several voluminous books based on empirical research have 
been published. Most of these publications deal with post-war family 
life (8, 8, 9, 12). In addition to these basic studies, many shorter 
books and pamphlets have been published on the family in post-war 
Germany. Psychological and sociological studies are also being made 
of changes in today’s youth. Wilhelm Roessler (6) has gathered an 
abundance of material from various sources to form a picture of 
young people, while Helmut Schelsky (7), in his latest publication, 
has used data from sociological and empirical research. 

Several other publications also look at adolescence and its prob- 
lems from the sociological point of view. Special stress is placed on 
acceleration, the facts of the problem as well as the consequences on 
education. Changes in the structure of society as a result of the in- 
dustrial revolution have likewise stimulated studies on the effect of 
these changes on education. The reports evaluate materials in sociol- 
ogy and economics in terms of their importance for education (4, 
5, 10, 11). 

One basic problem underlies this research: in our technical 
world, how much humanity can men retain? In education, the ques- 
tion becomes: to what extent can technical developments be brought 
into the curriculum without neglecting the humanities? 

As we have already pointed out, much educational research is car- 
ried on outside the universities. The task is expressly one for the 
teachers colleges. However, because professors here, as in the uni- 
versities, are overburdened by lectures, examinations, and the super- 
vision of student teachers, it is nearly impossible for the teaching 
staff to carry on research. Professors’ interest in inquiry finds its way 
into students’ papers. Professors of education and psychology in 
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teachers colleges have had years of teaching experience in elemen- 
tary and high schools. Naturally they are in close contact with real 
life in education, and naturally their background in practical educa- 
tion influences students’ papers. 

Georg Geissler has listed the subjects of examinations papers by 
students in the teachers college connected with the University of 
Hamburg. His findings are shown in Table 2. Clearly many papers 
have been written on practical education. Seventy per cent of the 
topics are concerned with education and teaching in the school, 11 
per cent with problems in education outside the school, and more 
than 8 per cent with topics in educational psychology. Almost 90 per 
cent of the papers are connected with. educational practice. The 
reason lies, in part, in the official regulations. These require that 
examination papers deal with problems closely connected with 
school life. Teachers colleges want their candidates to use their own 
experience in their schoolwork. Geissler reports that nearly a third of 
all papers deal with school life. Almost half of the papers are based 
on investigation by the students. In these investigations real research 
is carried on. Few of the papers are published, but the more valuable 
ones find their way into books by professors (14). 

The fields of publication by professors at teachers colleges cor- 
respond roughly to the summary of elementary-school teachers’ 
examination papers shown in Table 2. However, it should be said 
that little empirical investigation is going on. Like the universities, 
the teachers colleges have neither the time nor the resources for such 
research. 

Real investigation forms the basis of even fewer materials pub- 
lished in journals. Of course, the nature of the articles depends on 
the readers for whom the journals are written. Articles in Bildung 
und Erziehung are written by educators whose interests are varied. 
The readers are teachers whose interests are equally varied. The dis- 
tinction between the words Bildung and Erziehung is difficult to put 
into precise English equivalents. Taken together the terms mean cul- 
ture, education, upbringing. 
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Die Deutsche Schule or The German School is edited by the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft deutscher. Lehrer- und Lehrerin-nen-Vereine, 
the largest teachers union in Germany. Also known as the Journal of 
Educational Science and School Life, this publication considers, in 
an even stronger way, the needs of the school and the teacher. A 
special section, “View Across the Border,” accounts for the high per- 
centage of articles on comparative education.’ More than half the 
research articles deal with problems of education in the schools. 

School problems make up an even larger part of Westermanns 
Pddagogische Beitraége, which may be translated Westermann’s Edu- 
cational Contributions. This leading teachers’ journal is written by 
teachers themselves. Eighty per cent of the articles deal with every- 
day school problems. This journal, which publishes brief contribu- 
tions on school practice, is not really a scientific publication. 

In general, the content of the articles in journals of education de- 
pends mainly on the readers’ interests. The more “scientific” a journal 
wants to be, the less the articles are concerned with problems of 
actual teaching. Two journals included in this survey publish little 
research on teaching problems. One is Vierteljahresschrift fiir wis- 
senschaftliche Paédagogik, or the Quarterly of Scientific Education, a 
journal that presents the point of view of Catholic educators and is 
edited by the Deutsches Institut fiir wissenschaftliche Padagogik. 
The other is Zeitschrift fiir Padagogik, or Journal of Education, a 
quarterly whose authors are educators at German universities. 


In 1952, educational research in Germany received fresh en- 
couragement. In that year, the Hochschule fiir Internationale Pada- 
gogische Forschung, or the Higher Institute for International Educa- 
tional Research, mentioned earlier, was founded. It is a unique addi- 
tion to the academic community of traditional Germany universities 
and institutes of higher education. 

The special task of the new center is to promote research in educa- 
tion and related fields. The center does not limit its activities to 
fields traditionally considered to belong to education but includes 
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school legislation, administration, and finance, as well as educational 
psychology and sociology. The institute emphasizes comparative 
education, and, in research, the international outlook. By studying 
the reality of teaching and education scientifically the center hopes 
to help clarify educational facts and relations so that the results of its 
investigations and inquiries may become useful instruments in the 
hands of practical educators. 

Teachers from any country and from all kinds of schools may 
enrol. Registration is open also to civil servants, employees of school 
administrations, youth leaders, and social workers. Candidates must 
enrol for at least a year. Applicants should be eligible for university 
studies, Their professional preparation should be completed, and 
they are also expected to have some in-service experience. Candi- 
dates should be interested in, and qualified to do, research. Prefer- 
ably they should have knowledge of at least one foreign language. 
The Institute strives to enable students to carry out research projects. 
The students may choose their own projects or they may work on a 
project assigned to them. They may concentrate on individual 
projects or on larger group projects. The aim is to do empirical re- 
search that cannot be done or is not being done in German univer- 
sities or research institutes. 

During the five years of its life, the center has developed the 


Frankfurt Tests, intelligence and achievements tests urgently 
needed in educational research. The center has also published books, 
pamphlets, and articles (15). The work of the Institute is especially 


important to educational research in Germany. This country has no 
outstanding national or regional societies for educational research, as 
in England or Scotland. Nor do we have large foundations that sup- 
port educational research, as in the United States. 


What are the main problems facing educational research in Ger- 
many? Automation and its influence on the world of work are of ut- 
most importance. The structure of society and its implications for 
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the schools are equally important. Since these problems are extraor- 
dinarily urgent and since educators themselves are doing no re- 
search, they are making more and more use of comparative educa- 
tion to deteot general trends. 

Several otler crucial problems are more frequently discussed than 
methodically investigated. There is interest in changing our schools 
from mere training institutes to places where young people may live 
their own lives. Whenever this problem is discussed the questions of 
the five-day school week and the five-hour school day usually arise. 
In Germany, students attend school six days a week, from eight in 
the morning till one in the afternoon. German educators are asking 
how they can develop the Volksschuloberstufe, which includes from 
fifth to eighth grade, as a school that offers secondary education to 
all. The question is tied up with the extension of compulsory full- 
time education to at least nine, and later ten, years. The proposed 
change poses problems on buildings, additional teachers, and an 
adequate curriculum. German educators are discussing experiments 
on curriculum problems—the core curriculum, extracurricular activi- 
ties, all kinds of projects as well as teaching in units or in Epoches of 
three or four weeks each. 

Political education for a democratic way of life is being discussed, 
and experiments are being carried on in all types of schools. Reports 
on experiences and suggestions for civicseand social-studies classes 
occupy a large place in the publications. Of special importance is the 
relation between general education, or Allgemeinbildung, and train- 
ing in the vocational schools. The elementary school is for pupils up 
to fourteen years of age. The vocational school is for students from 


fourteen to eighteen years of age. Vocational schools are only part- 


time schools, which students have to attend one day a week. The 
prolongation of general education is closely linked with these voca- 
tional schools. 

Because we have only a few nursery classes and kindergardens 
connected with the schools in Germany, children have to be tested 
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for their school readiness. The school readiness tests that have been 
introduced into elementary schools are often discussed. 

Reading methods and remedial teaching for children with reading 
difficulties are other acute problems. Recent experiences show that 
not all methods are equally suited to all children. Provision for indi- 
vidual differences in the early grades is urgently desired. But neces- 
sary methods must be developed. Since there are no reading clinics, 
remedial teaching has to be carried on somehow in the regular 
schools. The possibilities for this kind of teaching have to be shown. 
The problem is especially important since classes are still too large— 
forty students on the average. 

Because the German school system is still based on selective prin- 
ciples, questions on selection are highly interesting. At the end of 
fourth grade, children have to be selected for various types of 
secondary education. The form of selection, as well as the evaluation 
of examination results, records, and combined methods of selection 
are important tasks for research. Experiments are being carried on 
with a view of accomplishing this selection within several years of 
differentiation. Within two or four years, from the age of ten to 
twelve or fourteen, the child has to discover his interests and be 
guided by teachers, parents, and psychologists to additional ade- 
quate schooling. | 

Another question of growing importance is the guidance of chil- 
dren who do not find their way through secondary schools to higher 
education. It is to be provided for by what we in Germany call the 
zweiten Bildungsweg, or the second way to higher education. Usual- 
ly students are admitted to the university after they have finished 
grammar school and passed the final examination, or Abitur. Since 
the war, institutions have been set up to enrich the schooling of 
gifted students. The new offerings are given in addition to vocational 
training. The gifted student may take them along with his vocational 
training or after his apprenticeship. The work makes it possible for 
the talented students to go to a university. These developments are 
looked upon as a kind of democratizing of education and in time 
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will have to be taken into the regular school system. But these plans 
are still in a state of experimentation. 
As leisure time increases, it becomes more and more important to 


help people make good use of these hours. As a free-time activity, 
school children are helped to enjoy films in reasonable amounts. 
Further preparation for leisure will be possible only if we are ready 
to change the curriculum. 

This report is merely a survey. We have not been able to discuss 
individual problems and special fields of research. But we hope that 
we have made it clear that recent years have brought a growing 
recognition in Germany that sound development in education is im- 
possible without thorough research. Such research requires institu- 
tions that are well staffed and adequately financed. These require- 
ments are not yet generally acknowledged, but this drawback is 
probably not limited to Germany. 
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FERNAND A. HOTYAT 


Higher Institute of Education, Morlanwelz, Belgium 


Educational Research 
in French-speaking Countries of Europe 


The beginning of this century saw a surge of interest in educational 
research. Alfred Binet was one of the pioneers in the movement. It 
was during this period that he prepared his intelligence scale. But 
even before he fashioned this tool for measuring the intelligence of 
individuals, he left his laboratory to carry on research in the class- 
rooms of the elementary schools of Paris (4). By 1900 interest in re- 
search was widespread enough for Binet to found the Free Society 
for the Psychological Study of the Child. 

Binet’s intelligence scale was only one legacy of this period. To- 
day several achievement tests dating back to this era are still some- 
times used in elementary schools. Among these are the spelling and 
arithmetic tests prepared by Vaney in 1905 (77). 

The surge in interest in research at the turn of the century did not 
stop at the French boundary. Across the border in Switzerland, 
Claparéde (14) worked year after year on his Experimental Peda- 
gogy and the Psychology of the Child. His was the dedicated task of 
developing and refining a first tool for researchers. Belgium, too, was 
caught up in the new spirit. Under the aegis of the Belgian Society of 
Childhood Education, physicians and professors met and launched 
studies, some of which opened new pathways indeed (73, 78). 

However, the movement affected only a select handful of teachers. 
In French-speaking countries, teachers still directed their instruc- 
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tion to the entire class rather than to individuals. It should be said 
that school practices are the fruit of a long empirical tradition, a tra- 
dition that at times has been tinged with idealistic rather than scien- 
tific considerations. It should be noted, too, that during the early 
part of the century, technical and economic developments-—still in 
the process of slow evolution—were not yet bringing pressures on the 
school for greater achievement. 

The years between 1918 and 1940 were marked by the penetration 
of educational research into university teaching. The movement 
started in Geneva as early as 1912, with the founding of the Institute 
of Educational Sciences. One after another, Belgian universities 
created schools of education, and several centers of educational re- 
search were set up: the Educational Laboratory of Angleur, in 1928, 
near Liége (42) and the Maison des Petits and Ecole Expérimentale 
du Mail at Geneva. 

After World War II, research received fresh impetus, as edu- 
cators were faced with the necessity of making up for lost time, 
adapting school programs, and meeting the growing demand for 
skills and knowledge. Schools of educational science multiplied, and 
this growth was accompanied by the development of seminars and 
laboratories. Educational psychologists perfected their methods and 
published research findings. Finally, government officials began to 
show an interest in objective studies. The National Educational 
Institute of the French Ministry of National Education created a 
research service, and the Belgian Ministry, working on a smaller 
scale, set up the Consulting University Commission for Education. 
The needs that were waiting to be satisfied were diverse. The di- 
versity led not only to a great variety of studies but also to radical 
changes in concepts of methodology. 


Because it is impossible to list here all the studies that have been 
published since 1940, we shall limit ourselves to those that seem 
especially significant. 

Many studies have evaluated student achievement in arithmetic 
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and the native language. Among the latter was a research project 
undertaken simultaneously in Brussels and in Geneva (32). The 
study, which was conducted among students in their sixth to tenth 
year of school (86), covered the agreement of the past participle, 
one of the grammatical difficulties of the French language. The 
research made it possible to establish the teaching sequence of 
successive cases and to indicate which should be postponed for 
study in the secondary school. Many research studies deal with 
various aspects of language-teaching, especially grammar (12), the 
recognition of parts of speech (16), and the shift from literal to 
figurative meaning (13). 

One especially noteworthy trend in language research is discern- 
ible: the development of teaching instruments that use research 
findings. Under the direction of Professor Buyse at Louvain, Aris- 
tizabal (2) established a basic vocabulary. Dubois used the list to 
develop a spelling scale (26) and a teaching method (27), and 
Pirenne used the list to analyze faulty spelling (66). Likewise Gal 
(29) has developed Latin manuals based on word-frequency lists 
prepared by Mathy (50), who compiled his lists from books used 
in secondary schools. Roller studied achievement in the conjugation 
of French verbs (68) and proposed a teaching program (69) and 
a control test (71) that take into account difficulties in spelling as 
well as the frequency with which verbs are used, according to 
Aristizabal’s list. Delchet (23) has worked out individualized meth- 
ods for improving the French of students in the centres d’appren- 
tissage, or vocational schools. He used experimental controls to 
evaluate results. A committee of the French Ministry of National 
Education, headed by Professor Gougenheim, published Basic 
French (55). The work includes a vocabulary based on the fre- 
quency with which the words are used in the spoken language and 
a summary of the most important grammatical rules for conversa- 
tion. One special feature of this work is the listing of words like 
autobus and jacket. 

A fairly large number of studies deal with numbers and forms. 
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Mialaret (52) tabulated the percentages of correct answers that 
second- and third-graders gave to problems involving a single op- 
eration. A Belgian committee (17) making a study of long division 
minutely graded the problems that arose and analyzed the major 
types of errors. In geometry, Michaud (54) has noted the realistic 
character of students’ concepts, and Mortier (57) has reported that 
the spontaneous use of the properties of figures occurs later than 
school programs prescribe. 

Research in mathematics beyond the primary school combines 
statistical studies and the psychological analysis of procedures used 
by students. A. M. de Moraes (56) administered group tests on 
problems to students between the ages of eight and fourteen. The 
researcher's purpose was to study the thinking of the students—the 
most capable as well as the less capable—as they tried to solve the 
problems, explaining each step aloud. Among the most common 
faults reported were syncretic comprehension of what was said, 
inability to understand what had not been experienced, inability to 
apply rules prematurely acquired, a certain rigidity of thought that 
made it impossible for students who were interrupted to synthesize 
the data and elements already covered. Hotyat (34, 35) has been 
making studies to determine at what level the psychological con- 
ditions necessary for abstract mathematical reasoning are achieved. 
He is trying to identify the steps and the weaknesses in the devel- 
opment and the comprehension of a demonstration in mathematics. 
Using the concepts of Piaget as a base, several disciples of the 
Swiss psychologist are exploring students’ mental processes in solv- 
ing equations and abstract problems (43) and in mastering calcu- 
lations with negative numbers (58). Aebli (1) has proposed an 
activity method for teaching the measurement of the area of a 
rectangle. 

Researchers have been less interested in the teaching of history 
and geography. However, we can mention one study on the use of 
documents in the teaching of history (30) and another on the civic 
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knowledge of soldiers, who, it turned out, were better informed on 
local than on national institutions (70). 

In recent years the studies of Piaget and Inhelder have often 
dealt with the development of concepts in experimental sciences: 
the notion of chance (63), notions of movement and speed (62), 
the discovery of causal relationships and physical laws by children 
and adolescents (38). Leboutet (46) has conducted research on 
concepts in physics and chemistry that secondary-school students 
find difficult. 

The International Children’s Center (51) has made many studies 
on the effect of enriching the cultural background of boys and girls 
in primary schools in isolated rural districts. For two years, children 
in twelve farming areas have been supplied with beautiful books, 
films, exhibits, music, and artistic reproductions. The results have 
been highly encouraging. 

Students’ reactions to other media have also been under study. 
In co-operation with the Institute of Filmology of the University 
of Paris, B. and R. Zazzo (83) observed almost fifteen hundred 
students who were serving as judges of an international competition 
of children’s films. In all, fifty reels were shown. Children’s reactions 
during the performances were recorded, and the young judges were 
asked to explain their choices. The behavior of nursery-school (82) 
and primary-school children (33) during film showings have been 
the subject of several studies. A more specialized study reports in- 
teractions of students from four to fourteen years of age during the 
showing of a comic film (48). Finally, an investigation by Leboutet 
and Haslé (47) describes the aid that educational television can 
offer in the teaching of geography. 

Several surveys have been made, the most important one by the 
French National Institute of Demographic Studies (39). In this 
survey, ninety-five thousand children, from six to twelve years of 
age, were given Gille’s mosaic test. Scores were correlated with the 
professional status of the parents, the population density of the 
region, the family group, and regularity of school attendance. 
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In 1946, the Higher Institute of Education of Hainaut in Belgium 
explored the mental development and the achievement of thirty- 
four hundred children whose studies had been disturbed by war. 
The study was limited to achievement in language and arithmetic 
by boys and girls from the third to the sixth grade. In 1956, the 
same tests were again given in sixth grade (40, 49). The results 
made it possible to detect strengths and weaknesses in the students’ 
achievement and to appreciate the progress made during the pre- 
vious ten years. Another study related achievement scores in read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic at the end of the first year of school to 
intelligence scores, absenteeism, and certain factors in the family 
background (41). 

Several studies have focused on the effect of social conditions on 
teaching. The Institute of Sociology at the University of Liége (15) 
made a study of orientation of children beyond elementary school. 
Zazzo and Dabout (85) have studied the influence of socioeconomic 
factors in family life on the choice of school and academic retarda- 
tion. De Coster and Van der Elst (22) have studied the difficulty 
of rising socially through education, even in a country where social 
stratification is not rigid. To compare the education of children in 
rural and urban environments, Lanneau and Malrieu (45) studied 
twenty-nine monographs on parent-child relationships, children’s 
behavior, and parents’ concepts of education as revealed during 
interviews. In line with the interest in education and society, the 
University of Brussels, in 1957, chose the theme “Education, a Social 
Institution” for a week of special study (76). 

Problems related to academic orientation have been considered 
at several levels. Kayart (44) compared examination results at the 
end of elementary school with scores on intelligence tests. Using 
factor analysis, Bonnardel (5) shed light on the distinction between 
the literary and scientific capacities of eighth-grade students. Van 
Waeyenberghe (80, 81) has studied the discriminative and prog- 
nostic value of tests in arithmetic, in the native tongue, and in gen- 
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eral information acquired by the end of elementary school; Deriviére 
(24) has been studying the academic achievement of secondary- 
school students whose health is below par. 

School psychologists, whose services have only recently been in- 
troduced into the schools, are far from agreement in their concept 
of their functions. Some limit themselves to giving group intelligence 
tests for the purpose of offering advice on orientation; others are also 
concerned with the standardization of tests; and some work with 
maladjusted students. A summary of school psychological services, 
and they are extensive, appears in Actes des journées internationales 
des centres psycho-pédagogique de langue frangaise (11). 

Physical and emotional handicaps are the object of much research. 
Many studies have been made of retarded children (36), crippled 
children (28), deaf-mutes (61), and maladjusted children (74). 
Dyslectics, or children who have pathological reading disabilities, 
have inspired studies on the influence of left-handedness (72), 
speech defects (6), and spatial organization (75). A great deal of 
research is being conducted on the psychological development of 
children and adolescents. 

O. Brunet (8) has tried to trace the origin of below-average de- 
velopment in children from a substandard social environment. The 
author compared three groups of babies who were six months of age 
and at the same average level of development. The first group was 
made up of children of intellectual parents; the parents of the second 
group were skilled and unskilled laborers; and the babies in the 
third group were brought up in a nursing home, where they were 
allowed to remain in bed as long as possible. As a group, the children 
in the nursing home showed retarded development as early as twelve 
months of age.. After the age of two, the children of intellectual 
parents surpassed the children of laborers. The experiences of the 
children in the first group, the author observed, were more varied 
than those of the children in the second group. The children of in- 


tellectual parents went out more, had a greater variety of playthings, 
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a richer vocabulary, and more educational contacts with the mother. 

Spatial concepts have been the focus of many research projects. 
Piaget and Inhelder (64, 65) have devoted two studies to the sub- 
ject. On the subject of drawing, Naville (59) believes that, in free 
design, children express themselves more easily with color than with 
line. R. Zazzo (84) has been studying the relation between graphic 
gesture and the structuration of space; Boussion-Leroy (7) reports 
a definite correlation between intellectual retardation and the per- 
sistence of traces of “transparency” in drawing; André Rey (67) has 
perfected tests designed to observe stages in the mastery of per- 
spective. 

De Coster and Goosens (21) have examined data on adolescents, 
their academic achievement and their physical, psychological, and 
social development. Although puberty is often accompanied by 
temporary maladjustment, these researchers believe that the diffi- 
culties seldom lead to serious educational disturbances. 

Several authors have shown a decided leaning toward psycho- 
social aspects of development. Nielsen (60) observed the devel- 
opment of co-operation among students engaged in manual and 
graphic activities. Burstin (9) studied certain aspects of socio-moral 
development by analyzing children’s wishes. Teachers (3, 37) are 
making more and more use of sociometric techniques in their studies 
of children. 

To list the measuring instruments used in research would require 
a special article. Aside from diagnostic tests, which are seldom used, 
a variety of tests are available. 


Of course, all research centers are interested in the same problems, 
use the same tools of investigation and the same methods of statis- 
tical analysis. But the needs of institutions as basically different as 
schools for atypical children, on the one hand, and university lab- 
oratories, on the other, have led to specialization and consequently 
to a divergence in concepts on research methods. 

At first, in accordance with the tradition of the period, institutes 
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of educational science set up two branches of instruction: one in 
child psychology and one in experimental pedagogy. The well- 
known work of Claparéde (14) reflects this duality. 

Thus a complete scientific discipline in education was established. 
In 1935, Buyse (10) summarized the objective of this discipline. On 
the basis of his summary, Dottrens (25) limited research in educa- 
tion to the following objectives: 

To accumulate records that will permit the comparison of objectives in teaching 
and of achievement in learning. 

To prepare the basis for a plan of experimental studies that would seek to identify, 
for each age level and for each discipline, concepts within the children’s reach. 

To give future teachers a practical means of measuring the effectiveness of -heir 
teaching through the measurement of student achievement. 

To give teachers precise information on the difficulty of items in the curriculum 
so that teaching time and attention may be wisely budgeted. 

To analyze orientation tests administered to all children in the higher grades in 
order to establish norms that will make it possible to give useful advice to 
parents. 


In Geneva, a team under the direction of Roller continues to work 
toward these goals with minute care for rigorousness in development 
and interpretation. The ultimate aim is to perfect teaching tools that 
are directly useful in the classroom. 

However, most educators of the new generation believe that to 


restrict experimental work in this fashion fails to take into account 


the complex reality of educational problems. The younger educators 
seek activities of broader scope and greater flexibility. 

Mialaret (53) extends the idea by applying it to scientific thinking 
on processes of education. Moreover, though he makes all the re- 
sources of statistical techniques available to research, he believes 
that clinical analysis is also indispensable. Clinical study and sta- 
tistical analysis occur at different stages of research, either as means 
of discovery, verification, or explanation. The two methods are in- 
separably related. 

Some educators regret that experimental education has only par- 
tially realized the goals outlined by Dottrens. If experimental re- 
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search has succeeded in devising satisfactory quantitative controls, 
it has not yet succeeded in defining, with the same felicity, qualita- 
tive changes in the educative process. And yet in many branches of 
teaching, this objective is of prime importance. Undoubtedly be- 
cause of a desire to be objective and faithful to scientific methods, 
Gal writes, the accent in research has too often been put on quanti- 
tative and analytical aspects. This emphasis has provoked skepticism 
among many teachers who found, for example, that tests in historic 
or artistic culture—to consider only two areas that we have studied 
—do not always measure what they claim to be measuring (81). 

Moreover, regardless of the difficulty the researcher faces in 
analyzing problems and isolating factors, in education no result 
should be, or can be, judged in isolation. The researcher must always 
bear in mind the unity of the teaching act and especially the goals 
of teaching. 

Specialists in educational psychology and in educational institu- 
tions for atypical children find it arbitrary to fit all test results into 
a single system of norms. Researchers often find that, when questions 
on given content are stated in a certain way, they favor some groups 
of children and handicap others. Hope for differential education 
emerges from these observations, which along with experimentation 
can lead to a more precise concept of reality. 

But recording the results of children’s tests is only a starting point. 
Deviations must be studied and their cause determined. At this stage 
of research, the educational and psychological elements are so close- 
ly interrelated that it is artificial to keep them separate. For this 
reason Debesse (18) includes in experimental education “all re- 
search in education—whether based on statistics or not—that is 
carried on in the experimental spirit with the aid of objective 
techniques.” 

Researchers who have remained close to children and school life 
are preoccupied with the importance of variable factors that affect 
experimental education. 

Learning is influenced by the very fact that an experiment is 
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taking place. In a sense, during experiments, the children are struc- 
tured. Factors of motivation, in particular, can intervene in varying 
degrees in control groups as well as in experimental groups. More- 
over, the interest—positive or negative—of the teaching personnel 
creates a new climate in class. Mialaret (53) tries to eliminate these 
disturbing factors by maintaining constant contact between the 
laboratory and the experimental school. “The experimenter must live 
in the classrooms in order to be able to perfect his experimental plan 
and to follow its implementation. . . . An experiment must of ne- 
cessity be integrated into a school program in order not to distract 
students needlessly from their school work.” 

Sociological elements, too, can have a massive influence on chil- 


dren’s reactions. The-effects can be especially pronounced in history 
classes or in written expression. Gal asks: 


To what extent do the attitudes apparent in our experiment depend on the 
social or historical climate in which the child is steeped? We have often observed 
an influence. We may wonder, for example, to what extent an event such as the 
one that is now agonizing the French and the Arabs can have repercussions on 
the attitudes not only of adults but of children as well [31]. 


Professor Wall (79), writing for UNESCO in Paris, stresses this 
point in connection with reading norms. He suggests that they rep- 
resent the combined effects of at least four variables: 

The relationship between intelligence and learning aptitude 

The relationship between methods used in teaching reading and children’s 
achievement after a given period of training 

The relationship between learning to read and factors that do not depend directly 
on intelligence or instruction, such as cultural milieu and the child’s motivation 
to learn 

Chance factors connected with the test, such as the time and place of the 
examination 

Of course, by taking precautions, one can, up to a point, eliminate 
or take into account certain perturbing factors, such as errors due 
to chance and individual differences. But, “is it true, for example, 
to say that, in a sample of schools, the quality of instruction is hap- 
hazardly distributed from the good teacher to the bad teacher? Can 
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we affirm that motivation and cultural stimulus are distributed 
among children according to the binomial curve?” From these ob- 
servations Professor Wall concludes that hypotheses must be or- 
ganized in terms of development and not in terms of teaching or 
measuring. Educational research must therefore be defined as a 
study of human development and of learning in different situations, 
whether structured or not, provided by a given society. 

De Coster (19, 20) tries to collect all these currents in a synthesis 
of a science of education. “Education,” he writes, “is an interdisci- 
plinary science; the problems it must solve include physiological, 
medical, social, scholastic, or psychological factors of varying im- 
portance, depending on the nature of the problems,” De Coster goes 
on to say that the findings of this interdisciplinary science will be 
valid only as it adheres to sociology—as it often does not—and as “it 
consolidates its investigations by having recourse to psychology and 
social psychology, the only sciences capable of bringing satisfactory 
light on the affective and intellectual causes of human actions.” 

De Coster proposes a concept of research—the method of comple- 
ments—that would avoid the weakness of compartmentalization evi- 
dent in specific scientific disciplines. The method of complements 
he defines as a technique that, in the presence of complex psycho- 
social phenomena, lists the components in order to restore their 
original meaning to the total explanation. 

Unity is yet to be established among these diverging positions. 
But far from leading to sterile quarrels among sects intent on op- 
posing one another, these views serve as guides for many research 
projects. The views are expressed chiefly at friendly annual meetings 
where educators from France, Switzerland, and Belgium report on 
their work and solicit the constructive criticism of their colleagues. 
We can cite here one sign that many educators in these countries 
hope to work together even more closely in the days ahead: this year 
educators in French-speaking countries founded the International 
Association of Experimental Education. 

Theorists, laboratory researchers, educational psychologists, and 
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experts in special education are gradually building a scientific sys- 
tem. Through the exchange of experience gained in the crucible of 
daily work they are helping to create a system that is less rigid, less 
compartmentalized, and more intimately adapted to the complex 
reality of educational problems. 
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Work: An Educational Technique 


in Israeli Schools 


Educational techniques are closely related to the values and the 
structure of the society in which education takes place. As a society 
changes, techniques are altered or abandoned, and new techniques 
are introduced. Israel furnishes an illuminating example of the 
effect of social change on educational method (13). 

In Israel, work is a technique widely used in the schools. Most 
educational systems use work to develop skills. In this new nation 
work has been used, not only to provide training in skills, but also to 
impart values and to influence personality and character. 

The technique is not new here. It had an important place in edu- 
cation in the Jewish community in Palestine. However, since the 
establishment of Israel the technique has changed considerably. One 
Zionist belief had a strong influence on the adoption of work as an 
educational technique. Known as “normalization,” this tenet has 
played a significant role in both Palestine and Israel. During the 
Diaspora, or Exile, Zionists point out, the normal course of Jewish 
life was disrupted. Scattered from their ancient homeland, the Jews 
became an ethnic minority in a gentile society. In their new life they 
concentrated in middle-class professions; few became factory work- 
ers, and fewer still farmers. The Zionists hoped that the Jews would 
build their own society in Palestine. In this new society, all functions 
would be performed by Jews. Many who had been accustomed to 
professional life would have to work in factories and farms. The 
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drastic shifts in occupation required by normalization ran counter to 
the trend in modern society, where hopes are likely to be aimed at 
the professions, not at factories and farms. 

To fulfil the Zionist ideal of a new society, many Jews who immi- 
grated to Palestine had to set aside old values. In the old life, such 
professions as medicine carried high prestige, while occupations like 
farming rated low. To idealize manual work, especially farm work, 
came to be one of the major goals of the Jewish community in 
Palestine. Since the pioneers wanted their children to share this 
ideal, it was stressed in youth movements (1) and schools (8:89). 
Naturally, educational methods felt the impact. 

Describing Zionism and education in Palestine, Nardi wrote: 

Physical work is considered the basis of educational work in school. There are 
many branches of it—kitchen and household tasks, cultivating vegetables and 
flowers, the care of fowls and domestic animals, the care of bees, all sorts of 
carpentry, book-binding, cobbling, sewing, weaving. The intention is not to 
make children expert craftsmen in any one line but rather to develop their 
manual skill, to make them love labor and realize its importance and value 
[7: 40-41]. 

In most schools (14) gardening, pathetically called “working the 
land,” was part of the curriculum. Some schools had workshops as 
well as gardens. A few had only a workshop and no garden; edu- 
cators rated these schools second best. Boys and girls of almost all 
ages worked in school plots and shops. All children took part in the 
same projects and performed similar tasks, though the work was 
adapted to physical abilities. For example, younger children used 
small tools and older children wielded larger ones. 

Usually there was no selection based on the child’s possible future 
occupation. It should not be assumed, however, that teachers and 
educators were unaware of methods of selection or of vocational 
training. All children were included in work projects because of the 
belief that manual, and especially agricultural, work is good in itself. 
Everyone should “work with his hands.” Everyone, regardless of his 
future calling, should “work the land.” 

To instil these ideas, schools in poor and middle-class areas as 
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well as schools in more wealthy residential areas scheduled work 
projects. Usually the children cultivated a small vegetable garden 
under the guidance of a teacher. Every class spent an hour or more 
a week working in the garden. The official curriculum drawn up in 
1932 provided for two hours of gardening a week for fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades, and one hour for eighth grade (7:33). If a 
school had ambitious plans, each class was assigned a little plot, and 
classes competed in cultivating their small patches of land. Students 
were encouraged to stay after school to plant and weed and water. 
Some classes met regularly on Friday afternoons, the beginning of 
the Israeli week end, to work in the garden. In some schools Young 
Farmers Clubs were formed (9). Boy Scout units and other youth 
groups planted and cared for gardens of their own. 

Many high schools encouraged students to spend summer vaca- 
tions in villages. There the young people worked as agricultural 
laborers, usually without pay. Their labor was considered a national 
service that combined an opportunity to work the land with an 
opportunity to benefit from an enriching experience. In the Kibbut- 
zim, or collective settlements, where this ideology is especially cher- 
ished, even teachers have been expected to spend one year out of 
five as manual workers, preferably in agriculture. 

“Gardening is good.” The belief prevailed in the Kibbutzim, in the 
high schools, and in the primary schools, even those primary schools 
whose graduates usually go on to technical, commercial, or academic 
high schools. Gardening was a way of inculcating the religion of 
work, a way of instilling values like pioneering, love of the land, and 
love of nature. 

Paradoxically, city schools were often much more concerned about 
gardening and agriculture than village schools were. Even today 
schools in towns and cities stress gardening more than schools in out- 
lying areas do. In Tel Aviv, where the cost of cultivating a garden in 
the small schoolyard in the middle of the city would be forbidding, 
some schools send their students miles away to garden. In Jerusalem, 
students in a well-known and highly esteemed school that lacks 
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grounds suitable for planting, cultivated vegetables in old cans, 
rusty barrels, and broken jars. Schools that had elaborate carpentry 
shops still felt that part of the time, at least, some grades should 
“work the land.” 

The strong pressure in the cities to offer classes in agriculture can 
be explained in various ways. There was a need to move people from 
the city to the country. The classes, it was hoped, might encourage 
this movement. Moreover, in the villages, students get ideological 
education and training in agriculture at home, while they help their 
parents on the farm. City children, on the other hand, have less op- 
portunity for comparable training in the family. Emotional factors, 
too, were at work. In the city, many parents, teachers, and directors 
of schools were apparently impelled by a strong feeling of guilt. 
They felt that they themselves should be pioneering in the country. 
One way of releasing their guilt feelings was to give more pioneering 
education to children. 


The establishment of the state of Israel led to a deep change in 
values, social needs, and social structure (2, 3). One major result has 
been a decline in the commitment to pioneering values. Some groups 
still regard agriculture and manual work as the most important call- 
ings, but the need for young people in the armed forces, administra- 
tion, science, and teaching is so urgent that vocations in these fields 
compete strongly with agriculture. Occupational prestige follows the 
needs of society. At one time the needs in Israel required manual 
work. Now needs are much more diffuse and call for many other 
occupations. Fewer young people want to “serve the nation” through 
work in an agricultural pioneering settlement. Those who are in- 
clined to serve have new ways of doing so, ways that range from 
piloting jets to advising government agencies on economic issues. 

The change is reflected in the school system, the curriculum, and 
educational techniques. Recently, the Ministry of Education and 
Culture ordered work in gardens and workshops dropped from the 
curriculum of the primary schools. In some schools the classes were 
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discontinued completely. In others, the classes will be conducted as 
extra-curricular activities. 

At the same time, a new subject called “Israeli Consciousness” has 
been introduced. Roughly comparable to lessons in citizenship in 
other countries, the subject has been allotted time formerly devoted 
to work. The classes are aimed not so much at imparting information 
on Israeli institutions as at fostering identification with certain values 
and with the young nation itself. 

The change is symptomatic; the pioneering values of manual and 
agricultural work can no longer constitute the sole dominant focus 
of identification. New focuses are in order, loyalty to the state, for 
example, and brotherhood to thousands of new immigrants. At the 
same time, the technique for creating and encouraging identification 
has been changed from work to group discussion. 

Work as an educational technique has by no means disappeared 
from high schools. There it is still part of the curriculum as in the old 
days, though some high schools now offer work as an extra-curricular 
activity only. There seems to be a tendency to retain the technique 
but to change its use and purpose. Formerly agricultural work had 
first place, while workshops, for carpentry mostly, had second place. 
Today the trend is toward more vocational training and less garden- 
ing; toward more practical purposes and away from ideological ends; 
toward selective education (10) and away from general education. 
We shall discuss each of these new directions. 


The objectives of state education are defined by Israeli law: “To 
base primary education in the state on the values of Jewish culture 
and the achievements of science, on love of the country and loyalty 
to the State and the people of Israel, on training in agricultural and 


manual work, and on pioneering and striving for a just society 
(5:127). 

Work is still stressed in the definition of the school’s mission, but 
Jewish culture, science, and loyalty to the state are listed first. In 
1955, five hundred primary schools, 60 per cent of all such schools, 
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cultivated gardens or conducted agricultural classes. But the new 
curriculum, introduced in 1955-57, is much more concerned with 
bringing pre-vocational training into primary schools than with 
maintaining classes in gardening (5:130). 

Two approaches to pre-vocational classes have emerged. In the 
first, these classes are regarded as practical training. Students are 
taught to change a bulb, to replace a fuse, or to repair a faucet or a 
chair. Girls learn to cook and sew. Boys and girls learn to use appli- 
ances and household tools. The purpose is to teach children to help 
their parents at home and to become more skilful adults themselves. 

Though many teachers may not be aware of it, this is a middle- 
class point of view. Girls are prepared to be good housewives; boys 
are seen as future professionals or businessmen. Since they will not 
work with their hands, craft skills can serve as hobbies. Or the skills 
can prove valuable in keeping household appliances in working 
order with only occasional assistance from repairmen. 

In the second approach, students are seen as future workers. Pre- 
vocational classes provide training in carpentry, metal work, or 
mechanics. Children are taught to recognize materials, to operate 
simple tools, even to read blueprints. Many students, it is reasoned, 
will probably be workers. Only a few will continue their studies in 
high school, and fewer still will turn to higher studies. With pre- 
vocational training, these students can become semiskilled rather 
than unskilled workers. 

Clearly, the technique of work still plays an important part in 
Israeli schools, but that technique is changing in form and purpose. 
Work may still be used to impart values, but it is becoming more and 
more a training method aimed at developing skills. Sometimes gen- 
eral skills are developed, skills that are considered useful for every- 
one. Sometimes specific skills are the goal, skills selected on the basis 
of certain assumptions about the occupational future of the student. 

Classes in agriculture are now often described as “unrealistic.” 
The fact is being recognized that only a small fraction of the pupils 
in the primary school and a very small fraction of students in second- 
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ary school will turn to agriculture. This change reflects the new atti- 
tude toward working the land. Farming is becoming more and more 
one occupation among many, a way of earning a living, and less and 


less the symbol of pioneering and other sacred values. 

In 1955 Hadassah, a women’s organization that supports educa- 
tional and welfare activities in Israel, conducted a survey among 
fourteen-year-olds. In all, 960 girls and 848 boys were asked to state 
their occupational preferences. The girls rated nursery-school teach- 
ing first, clerical work second, and agriculture twentieth, the last on 
the list. Most of the boys wanted to be mechanics; close behind were 
the aspiring electricians; agriculturists had tenth place. 

There is no strictly comparable data for the period before the 
founding of Israel, but undoubtedly agriculture had more appeal 
then. Understandably manual work in Israeli schools is becoming 
less a method of education in the sense of character formation and 
indoctrination and more a method of developing skills. 


The change in the purpose and use of this technique has raised a 
question that educators often prefer not to face: the question of 
selective education. By selective education, sometimes called dif- 
ferential education, we mean different education for various groups 
of children of the same age. The criteria for selection may be sex, 
abilities, parents’ income. In the pioneering days, agricultural work 
was not offered as vocational training and therefore could include all 
students (6). In the old days, working the land had a place roughly 
comparable to sports, which are considered “good,” not only for pro- 
fessional players, but for everyone. Or gardening might be compared 
with geometry, which is taught to prospective housewives as well as 
to prospective engineers because it “develops” the mind. So working 
the land, it was believed, builds personality and strengthens loyalty 
to pioneering. 

But now the emphasis has shifted. Now schools are interested in 
preparing children for their future and contributing to the changing 
economy of the country. Clearly not all children have the same occu- 
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pational future. Some will leave school to become farmers; others 
will become factory workers or clerks. To teach prospective factory 
workers how to cultivate vegetables is, from the new point of view, a 
waste of time, energy, and money. Prospective factory workers 
should be trained in skills that will be useful in factories. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict the exact calling that a child 
will follow, and the school cannot always give every student training 
suited to his inclinations. But children can be divided into broad 
occupational groups, and appropriate training can be provided for 
each. The main alternatives seem to be gardening, pre-vocational 
training, or no vocational training (11). 

Selective training assumes that children’s occupations can roughly 
be predicted. Predictions are made on three bases: children’s apti- 
tudes and abilities; children’s sociological background; the future 
needs of the economy. Those who criticize selective education point 
out that aptitude tests are neither reliable nor valid. Besides, it is 
hard to determine the occupational inclinations of a twelve-year-old. 

Even if aptitudes could be reliably measured, it is well known that 
they are only one factor in determining a child’s future occupation. 
A child who has high aptitude for academic work may lack the moti- 
vation (4) or the means (15) to continue his studies. Such drawbacks 
may well hamper children from the lower classes, sons and daughters 
of new immigrant families. 

It is true that today Israel has an elaborate system of scholarships 
to help gifted children, especially the children of new immigrants. 
Still many boys and girls drop out of school in seventh or eighth 
grade at twelve to fourteen years of age, sometimes earlier, to go to 
work to help their families. The school-leaving age is legally set at 
fourteen, though the law is not always enforced. Accordingly, when 
selective training is introduced, a child’s social class, as well as his 
aptitudes, have to be taken into account. 

In effect, selective education gives children an education geared 
to their parents’ social status (12). The sons and daughters of farm- 
ers get agricultural training. Children of clerks and workers get voca- 
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tional training. Children of middle-class families get commercial or 
academic training. Thanks to the scholarship system, boys and girls 
with exceptionally high talents and motivation, whatever their social 
level, can break through class lines. Even so, most children obtain 
education and training in line with their parents’ status, aspirations, 
and means. 

The pattern is reinforced through the primary schools. Parents are 
compelled by law to send their children to the nearest primary 
school. Residents of a certain area often have about the same social 
status. Therefore, in practice, selective education means more pre- 
vocational training in schools that are attended by children of new 
immigrants and lower-class families, that is, schools serving areas 
where these families live. 

Opponents of selective education label the system reactionary. 
They charge that it tends to maintain the present class structure. 
Most farmers’ sons remain farmers, and middle-class children follow 
middle-class professions. Scholarships open the way for a few chil- 
dren, too few, to move into other occupations, the critics charge. 
Children should not be predestined to a certain group of occupa- 
tions, that is, to a certain social class, the critics contend. And they 
go on to conclude that all children should have pre-vocational train- 
ing, with or without gardening. 

The head of the handicraft teachers association stated the position 
succinctly in an interview with the press reported on October 1, 
1956, in Haaretz (the word means earth or land), one of the leading 
Israeli newspapers. If pre-vocational training is good, this officer 
asserted, it is good for all children, not for the children of new immi- 
grants only. Those who hold this position argue that students who 
later use these studies to earn a living will profit directly from them. 
For young people who do not engage in manual work, pre-vocational 
training will still confer benefits by developing character. Again, the 
old, declining values come into play. 


Our role here is to present the problem, not to judge who is right 
or wrong. However, it is safe to say that, despite the belief in equal- 
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ity and in the universal value of manual work, Israel is moving to- 
ward more selective education. Some fairly exclusive schools in the 
middle-class areas of Tel Aviv and Haifa still have elaborate gardens 
and fancy-work shops, but in schools located in lower-class areas and 
in districts where immigrants have settled, more and more classes in 


pre-vocational and vocational training are being offered. Most stu- 


dents in the Israeli printing school in Jerusalem, for example, are 
children of new immigrants. And in many agricultural boarding 
schools, the proportion of students who are children of new immi- 
grants seems to be increasing. 


In the new Israeli state, work as an educational technique has had 
still another use. Formerly it served as a way of creating and foster- 
ing identification with certain values like pioneering. Now work 
often serves as a way of fostering identification with the state and its 
goals (16). 

To this end, thousands of students, most of them in high school, 
have taken part in many work projects. These boys and girls have 
helped cover the barren hills of Israel with trees. They have helped 
new immigrants battle flood waters in winter. They built a road in 
the desert next to the Dead Sea. They maintained an experimental 
farm in the Negeb Desert. The educational influence of these “oper- 
ations,” as they are called in Israel, has often been tremendous. Stu- 
dents benefited more from one day of such work, it was believed, 
than from hours of classroom lectures and discussions. 

Lately the “operations” have been out of favor. They seem to have 
drawbacks that are proving hard to overcome. One difficulty is that 
the organizers of most of the operations rate their symbolic sig- 
nificance far above their economic significance. To many who 
planned the projects, the experience of working for the state on bar- 
ren hillsides and in the blazing desert was the chief consideration. 
But trees planted by young children have had to be replanted by 
professional gardeners. And it is costly to send students to the desert, 
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support them there, and bring them back. In the end, it probably 
would have cost less to hire laborers to do the work. 

But to look only at the cost of the operations is to miss the point. 
Costs have been written off as educational expense. More important 
than dollars and cents in the decline of the operations have been the 
responses of the children themselves to the work projects. The young 
people are not at all convinced of the significance of this service. 
They have come to feel that the operations are useless, meaningless, 
not a real contribution, but a false ritual (17). Faced with this re- 
sponse, the operations have suffered a setback. 


Israeli society is changing. The ideals of a pioneering social move- 
ment are being adapted to meet the needs of a full-fledged state. The 
change is reflected in the objectives of the educational system and in 
the techniques used in the schools. As Israel enters a new stage, a 
conflict is emerging. The idea of equality—as important in Israel as 
in the United States—is clashing with the need to introduce selective 
education. The need is heightened by pressures exerted by rapid 


advances in other societies. It is likely that these pressures will lead 
to an increase in differential education and to a decline in the general 
use of such educational techniques as work. 
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EUGENE STIVERS 
Los Angeles State College 


Motivation for College 
in High-School Boys 


A disconcerting fact has been abroad for some time. Many of our 
most able high-school graduates are not going on to college. For 
every qualified high-school graduate in the top quarter of his class 
who does go to college, another equally qualified graduate ends his 
formal education in high school (3). It is not hard to understand 
why this fact is disconcerting. 

Higher education, we know, is a training ground. College gradu- 
ates find their way to positions in business, government, industry, 
science, and the professions. The well-being of society is best served 
when the men and women in these posts have the highest personal 
and professional qualifications available. When capable students 
lack preparation for such responsible posts, society is denied the 
services of talented members in positions where talent deserves 
high priority. 

This loss. robs the professions and vocations of valuable recruits, 
but far from ending here, the loss extends to our civic life, for higher 
education can enrich this realm too. The liberal arts studies of col- 
lege provide understanding that helps citizens in a democratic soci- 
ety to make wiser decisions. Thus, when capable students fail to 
receive the training that will enable them to make the most of their 
talents, for whatever reason, the world of professions and vocations 
and our civic world are the poorer. 

We are now seeing a widespread, intensified search for talented 
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young people—a quickened concern that these young people be 
found, trained, and placed in appropriate positions. Our concern 
may not spring entirely from the desire to improve civic and pro- 
fessional services, but our anxious search does add urgency to the 
question: “Why aren’t more of our qualified young people going to 
college?” 

The question has been answered in a general way. We know that 
the percentage of young people from the middle social class who 
attend college is greater than the percentage from the lower or 
working class. Many reasons have been offered for this disparity: 
financial disability; distance from college; lack of social expectation 
or pressure; prejudice of one sort or another—religious, ethnic, or 
racial. However, several studies indicate that one other barrier is 
more serious than any of these. That barrier is lack of motivation 
for a college education (3). Allison Davis asserts that members of 
the middle class are more highly motivated to achieve than mem- 
bers of the lower class (1). This motivation may be directed into 
various socially approved channels, one of which is higher education. 


The study reported here was undertaken in the hope of finding 
more sharply focused explanations than those offered in the past. It 
was felt that perhaps a study of able young high-school students 
who do want to go to college might add to our understanding of 
the problem (7). The present study, which was limited to high- 


school students in the upper quarter of their class in academic abil- 


ity, was designed to test the following hypotheses: 


High-school students who want to go to college have a higher social status than 
those who do not want to go to college. In other words, the desire to go to col- 
lege originates in a certain subculture—in the middle class rather than the 
lower class. 


High-school students who want to go to college show signs of having greater 
need for achievement than those who do not want to go to college. That is, the 
desire to go to college is based on the desire to achieve, the need to accom- 


plish. 
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High-school students who want to go to college see themselves as having had 
experiences concerning college that are different from the experiences of young 
people who are not interested in higher education. The college-bound student 
has had closer relationshids with a greater variety of persons who more often 
set college as a standard of achievement for him; and he has more confidence 
that he can achieve this standard set for his future. 

In brief, then, our hypotheses stated that the desire to go to col- 
lege typically originates in the middle class, arises from the desire 
to achieve, and is enhanced by certain experiences which suggest 
that going to college is rewarding. 

Our study was made in a midwestern high school, the only public 
high school in a city of forty-four thousand. Research centered on 
the top 25 per cent of the boys and girls in tenth grade. Students 
were chosen on the basis of their academic potential, a rating ob- 
tained by averaging scores on the Science Research Associates Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities test, the Davis-Eells Games, the Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man Test, and the Thurstone Concealed Figures Test. 

In all, ninety-five students were selected for the study—fifty girls 
and forty-five boys. Each student was questioned directly and in- 
directly about his plans for school and work. On the basis of the 
responses, students were classified as “motivated for college” and 
“not motivated for college.” 

Most of the students who were looking forward to college planned 
to enter an occupation that required higher education. The other 
students expected to get brief training or to take a job immediately. 
From these two groups, researchers excluded three girls and three 
boys who, though intellectually qualified, lacked other personal 
qualities essential for college—steady work habits, self-confidence, 
social adjustment, and ethical character. Three additional students 
were also excluded from the study—one boy and two girls whose 
school and job plans were vague or contradictory. 

The final group was made up of 86 students, 45 girls and 41 boys. 
Of these, 32 girls and 31 boys were classified as “well motivated for 
college” and 13 girls and 10 boys were classified as “non-motivated 
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for college” (3). Though these students had similar qualifications 

for higher education, they differed in their educational and occu- 

pational goals. 

The social class of each student was determined by means of 
Warner’s Index of Status Characteristics, an index based on occu- 
pation, source of income, type of housing, and area of residence. 
Students were assigned to a social class on the basis of the father’s 
index (5). 

The students’ desire to achieve was gauged by using McClelland’s 
procedure for the measurement of “n Achievement.” This method is 
designed to measure the need for achievement indirectly. Students 
view pictures flashed briefly on a screen and write imaginative 
stories on what they have seen. Researchers analyze the stories and 
score them on the basis of the quality of the imagery. Imagery that 
indicates achievement is defined as any statement that suggests that 
someone in the story is striving successfully toward a standard of 
excellence. A character in the story may be struggling to do a better 
job, to get ahead in the world, or to achieve some other goal (4). 

To learn which experiences led students to perceive college as 
rewarding, interviews were scheduled. For analyzing this part of 
the study the following variables were selected: 

Generality: How many different socializing agencies—family, school, peer 
group, mass media, for example—set college as a standard of achievement for 
the student? 

Number: How many persons in these agencies set college as a standard of 
achievement for the student? 

Relationship: How close was the student to these persons? 

Frequency: How frequently did these persons set college as a standard of 
achievement for the student? 

Anticipation: Did the student expect to achieve the college standard set for him? 

Various instruments were used to obtain other pertinent information 

about the students. A report of the findings on the girls in the sample 

is in preparation. The report presented here deals with the boys. 

The boys in the sample were of the middle and lower social class- 
es, and most of the boys included in the study were Protestants of 
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north European ancestry. Nearly all of them lived within the limits 
of the city in which the high school was located. About half of them 
were only children or the first child in a family with two or three 
children. 

The study disclosed that the boys who were well motivated for 
college were not significantly higher in social class than were the 
boys who were not motivated for college, but the college-bound 
boys did have a significantly greater need for achievement. Further, — 
the latter perceived that a significantly greater number of persons ‘ 
representing significantly more socializing agencies—such as the 
family, the peer group, and the school—had set college as a standard 
of achievement for them, particularly in high school. The college- 
motivated boys felt close to those who held up the goal of higher 
education but apparently no closer than the non-motivated boys felt 
to those who set college as a goal for them. The boys who were well 
motivated for college did not think that this goal had been set 
significantly more often, nor did they anticipate significantly greater 
success in achieving it than did the boys who were not motivated 
for college. In other words, the significant differences between the 
two groups of boys were in the number and variety of persons who 
held up the goal of higher education. 

The study revealed other significant differences between the boys 
who were bound for college and their classmates who were not. 
These differences, though not directly related to the hypotheses of 
the study, give a more detailed picture of the college-bound boys. 

To begin with, they had a higher composite score on tests of abil- 
ity to succeed in school; that is, their chances for academic success 
were greater. The higher scores may have been a result of their 
greater motivation for high scores. At the same time, this higher 
academic potential may have been antecedent to their motivation 
to achieve, since ability to do well may result in a consistent desire 
to do well. “~ 

The boys who wanted to go to college had a higher score on the 
communality scale of the California Psychological Inventory. This 
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scale measures the degree to which an individual’s reactions and 
responses correspond to the modal pattern established for the in- 
ventory. Students who score high are considered more successfully 
socialized, more mature, and more responsible (2). 

The boys who were college bound had a higher score on the 
“achievement-via-independence” scale of the California Psychologi- 
cal Inventory. This scale is designed to identify factors of interest 
and motivation that encourage achievement in any setting where 
autonomy and independence are desirable. Students who score high 
on this test tend to be seen as mature, forceful, strong, dominant, 
demanding, foresighted, independent, self-reliant, and superior in 
intellectual ability and in judgment (2). 

The boys who wanted to go to college described themselves as 
espousing more values associated with academic and socioeconomic 
achievement on the V-scale, an eight-item check list developed by 
Strodtbeck (6). These students believed in the efficacy of human 
effort and planning in controlling destiny; they felt free of the kind 
of family loyalty and responsibility that might inhibit mobility in 
the occupational system; they preferred working for themselves to 
working in a group enterprise; and they believed in postponing im- 
mediate pleasures for the sake of long-term goals, such as an edu- 
cation or a career. 

Finally, the boys who were interested in going to college were 
more active in a religious group than were the boys who were not 
interested in going to college. 

The study revealed one puzzling similarity between the two 
groups of boys: they ranked about the same in social class as deter- 
mined by the Index of Status Characteristics. The most important 
difference was in the n-Achievement score. These results suggest 
that middle-class status may not be associated with greater need for 
achievement. This hypothesis is supported by the failure to obtain 
a significant difference when n-Achievement scores of the middle- 
class and lower-class boys were compared. 

This indication that a particular social-class life may not be the 
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basis of a stronger need for achievement and motivation for college 
may be explained by the fact that few students in the study be- 
longed to the groups at either extreme of the social scale. It is pos- 
sible, too, that the results apply only to boys in the upper quarter 
of their class in ability. However, tests of the third hypothesis dis- 
closed experiences that are linked with the desire to go to college. 
The twelve boys in the lower class who were well motivated for 
college had a mean n-Achievement strength that was above average 
and a normal pattern of socializing agents and agencies—persons in 
the family, the peer group, the school, and other agencies—that set 
college as a standard of accomplishment. By contrast, the four 
middle-class boys who were not motivated for college had a mean 
n-Achievement strength that was below average. Moreover, fewer 
socializing agents and agencies had held up college as a standard 
of accomplishment. 


The stories of several boys illustrate vividly these findings of the 
study. Paul, a lower-lower-class boy with an extremely high n- 
Achievement score said: “My father and mother never went to col- 
lege. I thought I'd like to go and do better in life than they did.” 
As a child, Paul was placed in a boys’ boarding school sponsored by 
a Protestant denomination. The superintendent and the teachers 
there were demanding but warm. When Paul went to the city high 
school, at first he did not do so well as he had in the boarding school. 
“English was about my worst subject. The teacher helped me though, 
and I improved a lot. I consider her an important person in my life.” 
For a time Paul considered farming as an occupation, but a careers 
unit in civics class dissuaded him, and he turned to engineering and 
mathematics, which he enjoyed. Neither of his divorced parents had 
ever suggested college to Paul, but two of his closest friends had 
college plans and the superintendent of the boys’ home urged him 
to go. “He told me to go to college. He said I did good in school, and 
I ought to go.” 

Ralph, an upper-lower-class boy with a high n-Achievement score, 
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planned to “attend the University and study to be a musician and 
a music teacher.” In elementary school he had little competition and 
did well with scarcely any effort. His divorced mother had high 
hopes for him; both she and his older brother were proud of Ralph’s 
success. In high school, apart from some difficulty in geometry, he 
continued to do well, especially in music. His mother and brother 
occasionally suggested college to him, and several of his best friends 
planned to go, but his greatest sources of encouragement were his 
music teachers and his own accomplishments in music. 

I once wanted to be a farmer. Father was one, and also a couple of uncles. 
But when we moved into town my grandfather, a musician, prophesied that I'd 
be one too. My mother also plays and sings a lot. I didn’t get interested, though, 
until the seventh grade when I started my private music lessons. My present 
teacher especially has had a tremendous effect on me. With him, I built up my 
interest in music, and it’s never dropped down. He has talked to me many 
times about going into music, and he told me that I'd have to choose between 
professional music and teaching. He built me up, maybe a little too much. 
After all, I’m no child prodigy; neither am I an idiot. To sum it up, my teachers 
have influenced me to become as good as they are. Dick [his best friend, who is 
also a good student and a musician] is an influence because whatever is good 
for him is good for me. And my ability to play and strive to perfect music and 
my understanding of music is an influence on me. 

On the other hand, Tom, an upper-middle-class boy with a below- 
average n-Achievement score, plans to “help Dad on the farm for 
a while, probably, then get a job in town. I'm not sure what kind. 


Then Ill try for something better and advance as much as I can.” 


Tom’s elementary-school years were spent in a rural school, where 
he did good work. In high school he did fairly well, though his 
teachers thought that he should do better. “I usually don’t do as well 
in English as in other subjects,” he said. His mother used to talk 
about college but has not mentioned the subject for several years. 
No other adult ever suggested that he attend college, and none of 
his close friends were going. 


We've lived on a farm since I was five, so I got kind of interested in farming. 
And Barry [Tom’s best friend] belonged to the Future Farmers last year and 
told me about it, so I got interested in it. But when I first came to high school I 
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took industrial arts, and down in electric shop I kind of got interested in that. 
So I joined the 4-H Club and went to electricity training school. My Dad thinks 
that I should get a job in town after high school; I don’t know exactly what 
kind. Mother thinks so too; maybe some kind of carpentry work, because my 
father does a lot of that. 

Alex, a lower-middle-class boy with a very low n-Achievement 
score said: 

I haven't really got an idea of what I'd like to do, but probably something 

that has to do with math. I don’t know. If I decided to be a doctor or a lawyer, 
I could be a success, but I don’t believe I want to go into it. I don’t like stuff like 
that. I wouldn’t want to be a lawyer or a doctor. 
In elementary school his grades, especially in mathematics, were 
fairly good, and several teachers encouraged him to continue in this 
field. At the time of the study, however, his marks were dropping, 
though occasionally he received good grades in his favorite subject. 
Both his teachers and his parents thought he ought to do better, and 
Alex himself said: “I haven't lived up to my own standard, either. 
I think I play around quite a bit in class.” None of his close friends 
planned to attend college, and no adult except his father ever en- 
couraged him to go. “He'd like for me to go to college and be a 
lawyer or doctor, but he doesn’t talk about it too much.” 

This study of academically capable tenth-grade boys in a mid- 
western high school supports the view that the desire to go to col- 
lege is related to a strong need for achievement. 

What does the study tell us of the student who lacks motivation 
for college? Is his motivation directed toward goals other than 
higher education? Not necessarily. The student who lacks motivation 
to go to college is likely to lack motivation for achievement of any 
kind. 

What does the study tell us of the student who wants to go to 
college? Our conclusions agree essentially with McClelland’s asser- 
tion that motivation for high achievement develops when a child 
can compete successfully with standards of excellence that people 


important to him set often, beginning early in life (4). The student 
who wants to go to college is responding to a desire to achieve that 
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is directed toward college. The goal seems to be a result, not of 
middle-class socialization in general, but more particularly of cer- 
tain experiences with parents, teachers, classmates, and others who, 
as early as elementary-school days, set college as a standard of 
achievement for the student. 


NOTES 


1. Allison Davis, “Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” Adolescence, 
pp. 198-216. Forty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago: Distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 
1944. 

2. H. G. Gough, California Psychological Inventory Manual. Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia: Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc., 1957. 

The California Psychological Inventory is a true-false, pencil-paper test con- 
sisting of 480 items that yield 18 standard scores. Each scale is intended to 
cover one important facet of interpersonal psychology, and the total set of 18 is 
intended to provide a profile of an individual’s interaction. The scales are 
grouped into four broad categories: measures of poise, ascendancy, and self- 
assurance; measures of socialization, maturity, and responsibility; measures of 
achievement potential and intellectual efficiency; measures of intellectual and 
interest modes. Descriptions of the scales are derived from projects in which 
persons were studied and rated by psychologists whose observations were then 
correlated with the scores of the assessees on the California Psychological In- 
ventory. Standard scores are based on the responses of about 14,000 individ- 
uals. 

8. R. J. Havighurst and B. L. Neugarten, Society and Education. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1957. 

4. D. L. McClelland and others, The Achievement Motive. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. 

5. W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eells, Social Class in America. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 

6. This scale was prepared by Fred Strodtbeck of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy of the University of Chicago. A description of his V-scale and its uses will 
soon be available. 

7. This research was initiated and supervised by Robert J. Havighurst and 
other members of the Committee on Human Development of the University of 
Chicago, assisted by Paul H. Bowman and others of the Quincy Youth Develop- 
ment Commission. 
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NED A. FLANDERS 


University of Minnesota 


English and Socval Studies—or Core? 
Which for Better Basic Skills? 


A high-school student is drawing up his program. He has a choice: 
English and social studies or core. Which should he choose? What 
advice can parents and teachers give him? Their counsel will natural- 
ly depend on what they know about these courses. What do we actu- 
ally know about these subjects that will help students make a wise 
choice? Which, for example, gives students a firmer grasp of com- 
munication skills? The question is a straightforward one. Can we 
give a sound answer? 

A sound reply requires carefully designed and carefully controlled 
experiments. Unhappily such experimentation is seldom possible in 
the public schools. Instead, educators are compelled to piece to- 
gether estimates from whatever evidence is at hand. The evidence at 
hand is usually data from routinely administered standardized tests. 
Yet, for evaluating these programs, standardized tests have limita- 
tions. 

The first question to ask before we advise students is an obvious 
one. What is a core program? Curriculum specialists do not agree 
(4). Bossing (1) suggests that a core program is, first of all, an ex- 
perience curriculum. He goes on to say that it is based on problems 
of personal and social concern that permit genuine problem-solving 
activities by individuals and groups. The core program, he continues, 
provides for student-teacher planning as well as co-operative study. 
A wide range of informational sources, materials, and appropriate 


Nep A. FLANnpens is an associate professor in the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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activities are covered without regard for subject-matter boundaries. 
Finally, in these programs the teacher provides considerable group 
and individual guidance. 

Clearly, a true core program departs radically from more conven- 
tional programs even though it is based on widely accepted prin- 
ciples of instruction. It is not surprising then that, of 519 schools 
reporting some kind of core program, Wright (13) found that only 
43 per cent were conducting genuine core programs; the others re- 
tained a subject-matter orientation. Probably less than 5 per cent of 
the high schools in the country have true core programs (14). 

Comparisons of conventional teaching methods with activity or 
experience methods in the elementary school have clearly established 
the effectiveness of the newer approaches for younger pupils. Geyer 
(8) reached this conclusion after summarizing thirty studies pub- 
lished before 1936. In a study made in New York City schools, Sells 
and others also (12) reported superior achievement in activity pro- 
grams. 

More recent studies report the results of core programs in high 
schools. Using a design that included matched pairs and control of 
the teachers’ ability, Capehart and others (2, 3) found no significant 
differences in students’ scores on a wide variety of standardized tests. 
However, consistent trends seemed to favor the core program. Gale 
(7) found that core graduates did as well as non-core graduates on 
college-entrance examinations, in college, and in high school. How- 
ever, from the information in his published article, it is difficult to 
evaluate his research in terms of experimental controls. Kelley and 
Beatty (9) report adequate achievement of basic skills by core stu- 
dents in a junior high school. For three years, Mennes (11), using a 
matched-pair technique, studied the core programs of three schools 
in Wisconsin. Tenth-grade core students, he found, learned more 
skills and more facts, as measured by the Kniss World History Test, 
the Essentials of English Test, the Barrett-Ryan English Test, and 


the Every Pupil Test in spelling and vocabulary. Other tests showed 
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about equal achievement in core and control classes, though most 


trends favored core. 

Educators who want to develop more effective learning, either 
through core or through more conventional programs, will find a 
study by Fair exceptionally useful (6). The study tested four hypoth- 
eses concerned with awareness of social conditions, ability to apply 
fact and value generalizations in a social context, willingness to take 
a democratic position on a social issue, and interest in social affairs. 
Imaginative tests were designed to assess each of these hypotheses, 
which represent outcomes that are presumably stressed in core pro- 
grams. The tests were administered to students enrolled in conven- 
tional programs and to students in core programs from Grades IX 
through XII in an Illinois high school. Scores on one item—willing- 
ness to take a democratic position—showed significant differences in 
favor of the core program in the twelfth grade, but most of the other 
comparisons were not significant. In commenting on these results, 
Fair wrote: 

It seemed that core groups did not fully utilize the possibilities for flexibility 
within their curriculum but followed, instead, familiar and customary patterns. 
. .. Core groups did not usually plan many experiences at the ends of units for 
generalizing many of the understandings, values, or abilities which had been 
learned. . . . Then, too, because of failure to make explicit the concepts, values, 
and abilities to be learned, it proved difficult for core groups to enrich and inte- 
grate what was learned in several fields [6: 352-53]. 

Teachers in both core and non-core programs expected to use the 
results of the study in improving their programs. 

Core programs differ considerably in definition and implementa- 
tion. Hence, the learning activities in each core classroom are likely 
to be unique; the results of an evaluation are likely to apply primar- 
ily to the participating classrooms; and the findings of a single study 
of one core program can hardly be generalized to other core pro- 
grams. Still, the results of the research reviewed here show a fairly 
consistent trend. True, further study may be necessary to establish 
the nature of the core program and to identify its advantages, but 
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meanwhile parents and teachers may properly ask whether core pro- 
grams neglect basic communication skills. This is the issue in the 


present study. 


The research for the study was carried on in a junior high school 
with an enrolment of about thirteen hundred students in seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. The school is located in an above-average 
socioeconomic district of a large city. The regular testing program 
included the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Abilities Tests (Beta 
Form), which are given to all entering seventh-grade students, and 
the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, which are given to all en- 
tering seventh-graders and to the entire student body late in the 
spring of each year. 

The students in this school were permitted a choice in their pro- 
gram. They could register for a two-hour core class or for separate 
one-hour classes in English and social studies. Students made their 
choices at the beginning of each year and at that time were free to 
shift from one program to another. Thus, during their three years in 
junior high school, students might have pursued any one of the fol- 
lowing sequences: three years of one-hour classes in English and in 
social studies; three years of core classes; two years of core followed 
by one year of one-hour classes in English and in social studies; or 
one year of core followed by two years of one-hour classes in English 
and in social studies. Each student in the study followed one of these 
sequences. The data analyzed covered three school years, from the 
fall of 1952 through the spring of 1955. 

How did students in core classes score in basic communication 
skills? Did core students rate as high as students in conventional 
classes? To answer these queries, the achievement scores of students 
in the four groups were compared. 

Since all students had taken the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills at entrance to seventh grade and again at the end of each 
school year, achievement scores in basic language skills were already 
available. Tests in the Iowa battery yield scores on reading compre- 
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hension and vocabulary; on map reading and use of graphs, refer- 
ences, indexes, and the dictionary; on punctuation, capitalization, 
English usage, and spelling. In addition to these eleven scores, the 
tests yield a composite score on total language skills. Data on the 
students’ mental ability, according to the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Abilities Tests, were available from the regular school testing pro- 
gram. 

In the studies reviewed earlier in this article, the method of con- 
trol most commonly used was the matching of pairs of students in 
two programs. The present study attempted, by use of analysis of 
variance and covariance, to control differences in mental ability, in 
rate of learning, and in proportion of boys to girls. 

Two separate analyses were made. The first, covering three school 
years, compared the achievement of the four groups and included 
test scores of 307 students. The second, covering only the first two 
years, compared achievement in core groups with achievement in 
the non-core group and included test scores of 187 students. The 
first analysis, it will be seen, probably failed to account for the higher 
rate of learning of above-average students in contrast to the lower 
rate of learning of below-average students. 

In the three-year analysis, which covered all four sequences of in- 
struction in Grades VII through IX, the test scores of entering 
seventh-graders on the Iowa tests were compared with their scores 
on the same tests at the end of ninth grade. To make this comparison, 
the following procedure was used. The scores of the entering 
seventh-graders were subjected to analysis of variance separately for 
boys and for girls. The purpose of this step was to discover whether 
the means of the four groups differed significantly. Scores of ninth- 
graders were likewise subjected to analysis of variance. 

When significant differences in means were disclosed for either 
seventh or ninth grade, an analysis of covariance was used to deter- 
mine regression equations. By this method, the combined predictor 
variables—mental ability according to the Otis tests and performance 
on the Iowa tests upon entering the seventh grade—were used to pre- 
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dict ninth-grade performance on the Iowa tests. The mean scores for 
performance of the ninth graders were then compared separately by 
sequence group and by sex with the predicted means. This compari- 
son was made to determine whether earlier differences remained 
significant after adjustment for performance at entrance to seventh 
grade. 

On the twelve scores of the Iowa tests, the four groups showed no 
significant differences in use of references and graphs, English usage, 
and spelling. There were significant differences favoring boys in use 
of graphs and girls in spelling. A multiple-range test (5), based on 
the predicted and observed means for ninth grade, was used to test 
the significance of differences at the .01 level for all sequence pairs 
for the remaining eight scores. The multiple-range test revealed sig- 
nificant differences that favored the group with three years in the 
conventional program over the group with three years of core on all 
eight test scores. When the scores of the straight core group were 
compared with the scores of each of the groups that had followed a 
mixed core and non-core sequence, it was found that differences 
significant at the .01 level favored both mixed groups in achievement 
(even those in core for two years) in reading comprehension, vocab- 
ulary, use of index, punctuation, capitalization, and total language 
skills. No significant differences were found in favor of the straight 
core sequence. 


In nearly all comparisons, straight core students made less prog- 
ress than students in the other three groups. However, the evidence 
on the relative effectiveness of the core program and the convention- 
al program is not consistent. If the significant differences are attrib- 
uted to the contrasting methods of instruction rather than to the dif- 
ferences among students, one would expect to find at the very least 
a few significant differences between the group with three years of 
English and social studies and the group with two years of core and 
one year of English and social studies. This result might well be ex- 
pected, since the latter group had two years of core. However, the 
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data did not reveal significant differences that can be attributed to 
differences in method; therefore, another explanation must be 
sought. 

One possible explanation concerns the use of regression equations 
in making predictions. For this analysis, the regression equations 
were calculated in the usual manner and were based on students’ in- 
telligence quotients and their test scores at entrance to seventh 
grade and at the end of ninth grade. In a loose sense, the slope of the 
regression equation is an indication of the rate of achievement. Thus 
this procedure assumes that a single rate of achievement applies 
equally to all four groups. Since the rate of achievement is usually 
directly proportional to initial ability, one might reason that the 
greater the initial differences among the sequence groups, the less a 
single regression equation represents the differential rates of achieve- 
ment. If the students in a sequence group are of above-average 
ability, the predicted mean will underestimate actual achievement; 
if the students are of below-average ability, the predicted means will 
overestimate their actual achievement. 

In a properly designed experiment students would be assigned to 
the various sequences at random and only one reasonable conclusion 
could be drawn from the analysis of data. However, when the data 
studied is acquired from the regular school testing program, as in 
this study, random assignments are precluded. Analysis of the data 
in this study revealed that the straight core group scored significant- 
ly (.01) lower in initial achievement and had significantly (.05) 
lower intelligence quotients. Therefore, it was decided to make a 
second analysis comparing only two sequences: core and non-core. 

The second analysis was limited to a two-year period and included 
only the data on those students who, at the end of eighth grade, had 
completed two years in either the conventional program or the core 
program. Thus the non-core group was made up of students with 
three years of one-hour classes in English and social studies. The 


core group included a combination of students in the three-year core 
sequence and students with two years of core followed by one year 
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of one-hour classes in English and social studies. With this combina- 
tion the ability factor was more evenly matched. 

In this analysis only the test scores on reading comprehension and 
the composite scores on total language skills were compared. These 
scores were used because they represented achievement in several 
communication skills and because in the three-year analysis these 
scores had revealed significant differences. Besides, the use of only 
two sets of scores reduced the amount of time and effort needed for 
calculations. 

The procedure in the two-year analysis followed fairly closely the 
procedure used in the three-year analysis. The test scores of entering 
seventh-graders were compared with their scores on the same tests 
at the end of eighth grade. As before, the scores at each grade level 
were subjected to analysis of variance separately for boys and for 
girls and observed and predicted eighth-grade means were com- 
pared. 

For greater control of differential rates of achievement, regression 
equations were calculated separately for students with intelligence 
quotients of 114 or higher and for students with intelligence quo- 
tients of 107 or lower. 

The comparisons showed no significant differences in achievement 
in reading comprehension between core and non-core groups. When 
scores in total language skills were compared for girls of below- 
average ability who had enrolled in core and girls who had not, the 
results favored the core group. Results of other comparisons of the 
two programs were not significant. 

Within the core group, in three out of four comparisons, students 
of below-average ability achieved more than did students of above- 
average ability. Girls of below-average ability achieved significantly 
more than girls of above-average ability in reading comprehension 


(.05) and in total language skills (.01). Boys of below-average abil- 


ity achieved significantly (.01) more in reading comprehension than 


did boys of above-average ability. 
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The results of the three-year analysis contradict the findings of the 
two-year analysis. Which findings should be accepted? The answer 
depends on the assumptions one wishes to make on the use of regres- 
sion equations. Since the statistical procedures of the two-year analy- 
sis provided greater control over the factor of ability, the author is 
disposed to accept the conclusion that students in core courses and 
students in conventional courses do not differ significantly in achieve- 
ment in basic skills. At any rate, in this particular school during the 
period under study, achievement in basic skills under the core pro- 
gram equaled achievement in the conventional program over the 
two-year period. Differences over the three-year period cannot be 
associated with differences in teaching method. 

The results of this study together with findings of other studies 
reviewed here indicate that in several independent situations 
achievement in core classrooms equaled or exceeded achievement in 
more conventional classrooms. Evidence of this kind should encour- 
age thoughtful teachers—whether or not they are taking part in core 
programs—to explore more effective methods, secure in the knowl- 
edge that, in the programs reviewed here, achievement in basic skills 
did not suffer. Parents whose children have a choice of program 
should feel more assured of their achievement in basic skills, what- 
ever the students’ choice—English and social studies or core. x 
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A New Center 


an Comparative Education 


The University of Chicago has established a center for the study of 
education in other lands. 

Today there are compelling reasons for taking a lively interest in 
what is happening in schools and colleges abroad. Nations over large 
parts of the earth are changing with a rapidity heretofore unknown. 
If we are to understand the changes that are taking place so swiftly 
in the lands around us, we shall have to know and understand what 
is going on in the classrooms of these nations. 

It is true that education is influenced by many forces—social, polit- 
ical, economic, and religious, among others. But it is also true that 
the educational program itself is a major force in modifying the 
society it serves. Changes in society are interlocked with changes in 
the school. What adds to our understanding of one adds to our under- 
standing of the other. 

We have already noted the unparalleled speed of the changes that 
are sweeping across nations. Another fact should be noted about 
changes in our world. In many modern nations, planning is playing 
an unprecedented role in social and economic change. Planning in 
these crucial areas is more likely to be sound if it is undergirded by a 
broad knowledge of education in varied cultural settings. Such 
knowledge can be an invaluable aid to men and women who are tak- 
ing an active part in shaping the conditions of social and economic 
life. 

An intimate knowledge of educational philosophy and practice in 
other lands can have practical value for Americans. Today more and 
more Americans are accepting important assignments that take them 
abroad. The American who has an understanding of the educational 
goals of the country where his responsibilities take him has an impor- 
tant asset for making sensitive and responsible decisions. 

Finally, intercultural study and exchange of ideas can contribute 
enormously to the improvement of educational systems throughout 
the world. By pooling information, educators can create a rich re- 
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source for colleagues everywhere who may be seeking better ways of 
meeting the educational needs of children and youth. 


The Comparative Education Center at the University of Chicago 
will sponsor research and provide opportunities in advanced study. 
The program of the Center is open to graduate students and post- 
doctoral fellows. 

The seminar on comparative education is an important feature of 
the program. Students and faculty members taking part in the semi- 
nar will meet throughout the year. The group will study the schools 
and the society of individual countries and make comparisons of the 
educational and social systems of several countries. Each year the 
seminar will make a thorough study of the schools and the society of 
one or two countries—a European nation or a newly developing na- 
tion in Africa, Asia, or Latin America. The comparative studies will 
take into account educational problems, school functions, and school 
methods. Comparisons will cover primary and secondary schools, 
higher education and adult education, as well as methods of incul- 


cating the values of society and education for vocations, literacy, and 
citizenship. 

In the seminars, Chicago faculty and students will be joined by 
visiting professors from countries on the study program and graduate 
students from several non-American lands. 


Students will be admitted to the seminar by application. The stu- 
dent should, of course, be interested in comparative education, and 
generally a Master's degree or its equivalent, will be required. Appli- 
cants who are not candidates for a degree may be admitted to the 
seminar for a term if they can contribute to the sessions and if the 
sessions can contribute to the professional growth of the student. 

The seminar will be supplemented by special courses which will 
. be developed as needed. “The School in the Social Order,” a course 
offered in the Department of Education, provides historical and 
philosophical background for studying the place of the school in con- 
temporary societies. 
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The Center offers two types of fellowships—fellowships for resi- 
dent study and fellowships for study abroad. Resident fellowships 
are available for non-American students who want to pursue full- 
time graduate study in comparative education. Allowances for resi- 
dent fellows cover reasonable living expenses, tuition costs, and 
travel expenses. 

Fellowships for study abroad are open to candidates who have 
done outstanding work at the Center or elsewhere. Holders of fellow- 
ships will be expected to add to their background through experi- 
ence in other countries and to do research that will contribute to our 
knowledge of comparative education. Allowances will be paid for 
travel and living expenses. 

A limited number of assistantships are available for highly quali- 
fied students who want to work in comparative education. The allow- 
ances depend on the amount of service. 

The Comparative Education Center is part of the Department of 
Education. However, an interdepartmental advisory council will 


assist the director in establishing policies and in directing research. 


The activities of the Center and the instructional program in com- 
parative education will be developed by C. Arnold Anderson, the 
director, with the assistance of Francis S. Chase, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, Herman G. Richey, and other members of the Department of 
Education. The Center will also draw on the services of faculty mem- 
bers from other departments who have a specialized knowledge of 
the countries under study. Among the departments that will be 
called on are the Departments of Anthropology, Economics, Geogra- 
phy, History, and Sociology. 

A grant from the Ford Foundation will assist in the development 
of the Center and in the support of a five-year program of research. 
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EDUCATION AND THE LAW OF INCREASING RETURNS 


Recent educational controversies have covered a wide range of topics. 
But the discussions seem to have ignored one fundamental fact: the edu- 
cational equivalent of what economists call the law of increasing returns. 
Discussions frequently concern the number of years subjects are to be 
studied, and the contenders argue for more of this or less of that. But they 
apparently assume that for each unit of time and effort that the student 
invests in a given subject, he receives an equal unit of return. This 
assumption is probably false. 

In many operations (including, I believe, nearly all educational ones) 
the ratios of investment to return do not remain constant over a period of 
time. Small businesses usually reach the point where additional capital 
increases the return far out of proportion to the final sum added to the 
total investment. Similarly, a gardener often finds that one final slight im- 
provement in the consistency or fertility of his soil is the pay-off for 
months or years of previous effort. 

In education, an obvious example of this phenomenon appears in the 
study of foreign languages. For various reasons, the common pattern of 
the study of Latin, for example, became the two-year program. Once the 
two-year program became common, the esteem in which Latin was held 
tended to decline still further. The increasing unpopularity of Latin has 
not been, as is sometimes alleged, the result of machinations by educa- 
tionalists who were piqued by having flunked Caesar in their youth. 
Rather students, parents, and faculties, in increasing numbers, came to 
feel that the returns from two years of study are too small. And I believe 
they are right. 

If I may argue from personal experience as one who studied Latin from 
elementary through graduate school, I am well aware of the values of 
this study. But, as best I can now recall, those values certainly did not 
accrue at the end of two years of high school—even though those years 
had been preceded by several years’ study of Latin in the elementary 
school. By the end of my sophomore year in high school, I certainly had 
not yet acquired sufficient command of the language to be able to read it 
fluently. I had sampled almost nothing of Latin literature. Whatever in- 
sights I had gained into Roman history and civilization through working 
with materials in the original were very limited. These returns came later, 
as the next few years brought recompense, not merely for themselves, but 
also for my previous labor. 

So it is with knowledge and skill in most areas, both in and out of 
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school. Even in games, the player has to achieve a certain amount of pro- 
ficiency and dexterity before playing brings fun rather than frustration, as 
anyone knows who has watched a three-year-old trying to play catch. The 
same principle holds for more exalted competencies. A certain degree of 
mastery, a certain level of skill, a certain amount of knowledge must be 
acquired before the possession of that knowledge or skill pays off. 

The curve that delineates this passage from the period of increasing 
returns through the point of maximum returns to the point of diminishing 
returns (if this latter is ever actually reached in formal education) un- 
doubtedly varies from area to area in the curriculum. Some subjects may 
pay off in the relatively short run, though I think this phenomenon is less 
common than we—and certainly our students—often hope. Other subjects 
may demand a relatively long-term investment before maximum returns 
begin to flow back to the student. For these subjects, a third year may be 
worth four or five times as much as the preceding two. 

We still know too little about this matter of returns from different sub- 
jects at different educational levels. Too often we require or advise stu- 
dents to take a given amount of study of some subject merely because we 
accept current practice or because we can most easily wedge this much 
of a subject into a particular student's schedule or into a given curricu- 
lum. Both advice and discussion seem futile, however, until we know 
more than we now do about the general pattern of returns for given 
amounts of study of different subjects by students cf various sorts. The 
present cries of “more science” or “more math,” for example, have little 
sense unless we know how much more will produce what return. 


Haroip B. DuNKEL 
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Educational Writings 


BOOK REVIEWS 


D. J. O'Connor, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. vii+-148. $3.75. 


This little “primer,” as the author calls his book, was written by a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Liverpool. The author's philo- 
sophic position is that of logical analysis though not in the “rough-and- 
tough” tradition of Ayer and some other members of the British school. 
In fact, it probably says something about the book to report that, though 
this reviewer is not a logical analyst and is frequently rendered dyspeptic 
by their writings on education, he feels very enthusiastic about this little 
volume. (Perhaps this reaction merely tells the logical analyst that the 
doctrine has not been presented with sufficient purity and severity. ) 

The general scope of the book is probably sufficiently suggested by sim- 
ply quoting the chapter titles: “Philosophy and Education”; “The Nature 
of Philosophy”; “The Justification of Value Judgments”; “Theories and Ex- 
planations”; “What Is an Education Theory?”; “Some Questions of Morals 
and Religion.” An outstanding feature of the book is its clean, clear English 
style. 

At the beginner’s level, this brief volume of 140 small pages is the best 
explication I have seen of the contribution of logical positivism to the study 
of education. The work is not a mere presentation or summary of dogma 
but a competent example of philosophizing from a given point of view. 
Teachers who share this point of view will certainly find the book useful. 
But its brevity, clarity, and objectivity will recommend it to all teachers 
of philosophy of education, whatever their philosophic persuasion, for, 
as an introduction to this position, the volume can serve as a brief and 
useful supplement to whatever other views any of us chooses to treat. 

In sum, O’Connor’s “primer” is exactly what its title alleges it to be—a 
good introduction to the philosophy of education. As one who is usually 
not enthusiastic about textbooks and certainly not enthusiastic about logi- 
cal analysis, the reviewer is almost surprised at the fervor with which he 
finds himself recommending this little book. Those who have direct or 
indirect interest in the philosophy of education will find it interesting. 


Haroip B. DuNKEL 
University of Chicago 
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Neat Gross, Warp S. Mason, and ALEXANDER W. McEAcuErN, Explora- 
tions in Role Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency Role. 
New York 16: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. Pp. xiv-+380. $8.75. 

Those of us in educational administration who have known of the School 
Executive Studies, a research program started at Harvard University in 
1952, have been looking forward to this study—the first book-length report 
on the school-executive project. Certainly the program received generous 
fanfare; this publicity and the knowledge that 105 Massachusetts super- 
intendents had each been interviewed for eight hours and that their 508 
school-board members had also been intensively, though not as lengthily, 
interviewed made us feel that this could be an exciting report. We were 
lamentably wrong; the book has the impact of a limp feather. 

What went wrong? The research program was quite a production, and 
it evidently enjoyed ample financial support. A great deal of interview 
and questionnaire information was collected; the IBM cards must have 
been run through their paces at trot, canter, and gallop; and the book is 
replete with figures, statistical data, and tables. The variables are defined 
operationally, and the book bears all the trappings of the “scientific” 
method. Yet one hunts in vain for ideas seminal enough to make the whole 
task worth the effort. 

Gross and his co-authors start their book by discussing the limitations 
of role theory and by pleading for a more precise language for role 
analysis. Their chief complaint is that traditional definitions of role also 
postulate role-consensus; that is, these definitions imply that the members 
of significant alter groups agree on how they expect the actor to behave. 
“This assumption of consensus precludes the use of the degree of consensus 
on role definitions as a variable that may enter into theoretical hypotheses 
of relevance to a number of important social science problems” (p. 320). 
The authors demonstrate this point in the empirical research they report; 
they show, item by item, that board members do not agree among them- 
selves on how the superintendent should behave and that the board's con- 
cept of the superintendent's role differs from his concept of that role. This 
information will come as no astounding news to any practicing administra- 
tor. Nor is it even new in the research literature; Sletten’s study of Mon- 
tana school-board members and superintendents, the Ohio State Leader- 
ship Studies, and several studies of school administrators conducted at the 
Midwest Administration Center have all made the same point but have 
made it within a broader context and have related it to some useful theoret- 


ical framework. Gross and his colleagues attempt to test several hypotheses 
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that concern the consensus among board members and the agreement 
between board members and superintendents. The investigators report the 
coefficient of correlation between each of these measures and other, pre- 
sumably relevant, variables. However, the proffered hypotheses are essen- 
tially of an ad hoc type and can scarcely be said to have been derived 
inexorably from a rigorous theory of behavior. The authors also propose 
a theory of role-conflict resolution and offer empirical evidence which, they 
assert, supports the theory. 

The various hypotheses and the “theory” sound credible enough, but 
the logical and statistical procedures the investigators used to test these 
hypotheses make it difficult to accept the conclusions with confidence. Five 
examples illustrate the authors’ virtuosity. 

In the analysis of interposition consensus (that is, consensus between 
the superintendent and the board ), the questionnaire responses of the two 
groups are compared item by item, and the critical ratios and p values 
are given for these differences. So far, so good. Then a plus (+) or 
minus (—) sign is attached to each item, according to whether the differ- 
ence between groups is in the direction predicted by the hypothesis, and 
a sign test is applied across items to these values. But because the items are 
not independent, the sign test is inapplicable. The authors use the sign test 
in this way in the three major tables of Chapter VIII and in six tables 
of Chapter IX. 

A correlation coefficient of .60 is reported between “School Board Con- 
formity” and “Superintendent's Job Satisfaction.” To evaluate “School Board 
Conformity,” twelve items were chosen from a School Board Performance 
Instrument; superintendents had agreed that these were things that a 
board “absolutely must” or “absolutely must not” do. Each superintendent 
then described his board on these twelve items; boards that fitted the super- 
intendents’ description of how boards should behave were designated as 
high on “conformity.” Note that the board’s “conformity” hinges on a de- 
scription by the superintendent. The “Superintendent’s Job Satisfaction” 
is also a description by the superintendent. These descriptions seem to 
be two measures of the superintendent's “satisfaction,” both secured from 
the same source; designating one measure by a different name does not, 
in fact, make it different. At another point (p. 239), the authors report a 
correlation coefficient of .52 between “School Board Conformity” and “Pro- 
portion of School Board Members Motivated by Civic Duty.” However, the 
latter proportion is secured from ratings by the superintendents. Obvi- 
ously, the school boards that behave according to the superintendents’ pro- 
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fessional standards are those that these same superintendents declare to 
be “motivated by civic duty,” while boards that fail to conform are per- 
ceived by the superintendents as “motivated to represent some group” or 
“motivated for political experience.” This same problem of confounding 
among variables recurs at several points in the book; the authors show 
no awareness of its significance. 

“According to the general ‘satisfaction hypothesis’ we would predict that 
the less consensus within a school board, the more dissatisfied the school 
board will be . . .” (p. 214). To confirm this prediction, the authors cite 
a coefficient of correlation of .36 between the board members’ lack of 
consensus about their position and their dissatisfaction with their jobs as 
board members. But from this same correlation, the opposite prediction 
would be just as tenable: that board members who are dissatisfied with 
their jobs tend to disagree on how they should act as board members. 

The “theory” of role-conflict resolution deals with the relation between 
three predictors—legitimacy, sanctions, and orientation to expectations 
(either “moral” or “expedient”)—and the criterion “behavior.” Yet the 
evidence used to support the hypothesis deals not with how superintend- 
ents actually behave but with how they say they would behave under 
given circumstances. The information for all four variables is secured from 
the same source: the superintendents’ statements. The relationships among 
the variables may therefore tell us something about the consistency in the 
superintendent’s reasoning, when he deals with how he would behave in a 
hypothetical instance. But research evidence has repeatedly shown that 
there is only a negligible correlation between how the actor says he would 
behave and how he actually does behave—at least insofar as this behavior 
is perceived by significant alter groups. 

The technique for measuring the superintendent’s orientation to ex- 
pectations deserves special mention. Each superintendent answered thirty- 
seven items according to the direction: “As a school superintendent, what 
obligation do you feel that you have to do or not to do the following 
things?” Five response categories were used: absolutely must, preferably 
should, may or may not, preferably should not, absolutely must not. The 
authors give each superintendent a score of 1 on each item for which he 
gave a mandatory response (absolutely must or absolutely must not). 
These scores, with a range of 1 through 30, were then split into three 
groups: superintendents who scored high were classified as “moralists,” 
those who scored low were labeled “expedients,” and those in between 
were called “moral-expedients.” Much of the testing of the “theory” rests 
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upon the integrity of this instrument. The whole issue of “response sets” 
and the research literature on this subject are overlooked. One wonders, 
too, whether what the authors call “moral orientation” may not be akin to 
the “authoritarianism” measured by the F scale. Yet the authors do not 
seem to realize how crude their technique is. 

Aside from the five shortcomings noted above, the book is character- 
ized, in general, by a naive acceptance, at face value, of the respondents’ 
statements about their own motivations and the motivations of others. 

The authors’ references to the literature are parochial; nowhere do they 
show appropriate awareness of major kindred work in educational admin- 
istation. The past decade has been marked by at least two major events 
in administration. The first was the establishment of the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration (CPEA ), a broad program generously 
supported by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation at nine university centers, of 
which Harvard was one. Indeed part of the financial support for the School 
Executive Studies came from this source. The second important event was 
the expansion in the activities of the National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration (NCPEA). One of its endeavors started in 
1954 and resulted in the recent book, Administrative Behavior in Educa- 
tion, edited by Campbell and Gregg. The programs of the CPEA and 
NCPEA were nationwide in scope. Yet Gross and his colleagues make no 
reference to either organization; they ignore pertinent research conducted 
at various CPEA centers and note none of the NCPEA work on the super- 
intendency. 

What happens when the authors do cite the work of other investigators? 
Their treatment of the work of Getzels and Guba provides an example. 
By quoting Getzels and Guba completely out of context (p. 283), Gross 
gives a erroneous impression of their position. Gross declares that “the 
Getzels-Guba approach assumes that role conflicts occur only when an 
actor simultaneously occupies multiple positions to which are attached 
conflicting expectations” (p. 284). A careful reading of these investigators’ 
articles, of which Gross cites only one, reveals that Getzels and Guba make 
no such assumption. Furthermore, after Gross and his co-authors criticize 
the Getzels-Guba position, they offer their own theoretical scheme (on the 
very next page), which takes into account nothing that Getzels and Guba 
have not already incorporated into their formulation. The treatment of the 
work of Getzels and Guba is not the sole instance of the straw-man tech- 
nique; the authors’ belaboring of the postulate of role-consensus is another 
illustration. 
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Who is supposed to read this book? It obviously was not written for 
school superintendents, who conceivably might benefit from some of the 
practical implications of the findings. No busy administrator would have 
the stamina to wade through the writers’ soggy prose. (Certainly the au- 
thors never listened to what they wrote, for their style has the cadence of a 
truck with one square wheel.) On the other hand, if the book was written 
for social scientists, the reporting of a reliability estimate to three decimal 
places (p. 298) and of significance requirements for correlations to three 
decimal places (p. 201), the explanation of the meaning of variance and 
reproduction of the standard machine-formula for this statistic (p. 115), 
and the notation of what is meant by a point-biserial correlation (p. 211) 
all seem precious, if not fatuous. 

There is no enjoyment in castigating the authors for what they have done 
in this book; it is always much more comforting to say nice things or to 
trade in banalities, for there certainly is not sport in shooting fish in a 
barrel. If the shortcomings of this book represented a notable exception 
to what is commonly done in the name of research in educational adminis- 
tration, we could let the present instance pass. But the book is not an ex- 
ception; the quality of the research it reports is no worse than what has 
been reported in several other recent studies in educational administration. 
If research in administration is to progress, we will have to be much more 


exacting in our research standards; we also will have to learn how to start 
with theory instead of smuggling it in through the back door after we have 
collected our data. Raising our research standards will be a slow and diffi- 
cult process; we will never accomplish it through uncritical mutual admi- 
ration. 


ANDREW W. 
University of Chicago 
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Jaffe, Bernard. Chemical Calculations: A Systematic Presentation of the Solution of 
Type Problems. Yonkers 5, New York: World Book Co., 1958 (third edition). Pp. 
xii+180. 

Japan and the United Nations. National Studies on International Organization. New 
York 12: Manhattan Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. xvi+-246. $3.00. 

Jewett, Arno, and Others. Literature for Life. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958. 
Pp. x +726. $4.20. 

Kent, Willys Peck. A Book of Descants. New York 1: Vantage Press, 1958. Pp. 94. 

Lott, George M. The Story of Human Emotions from a Teen Age Viewpoint. New 
York 16: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 228. $4.95. 

McDermott, Irene E., and Nicholas, Florence W. Homemaking for Teen-Agers, Book 2. 


Peoria, Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett Co., 1958. Pp. 704. 

MacFarlan, Allan A. More New Games for ’"Tween-Agers. New York 7: Association 
Press, 1958. Pp. xii+-238. $3.50. 

Moore, Clyde B., and Others. Building Our America, pp. xii+468, $3.28; Building Our 


Communities, pp. vii+312, $2.64. New York 17: C 
vised ). 

Norbeck, Oscar E. Book of Indian Life Crafts. New York 7: Association Press, 1958. 
Pp. 254. $5.95. 

Pangborn, Mark W., Jr. Earth for the Layman. AGI Report 2. Washington 25: Ameri- 
can Geological Institute, 1957. Pp. iv+68. $1.00. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets: No. 264, Your Child’s Emotional Health by Anna W. M. 
Wolf, pp. 30; No. 266, Worrying about College by Fred M. Hechinger, pp. 28. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 1958. $0.25 each. 

Reading Skill Builders Series: Advanced Reading Skill Builder, Books One to Four. 
Pleasantville, New York: Reader’s Digest Educational Department, 1958. Pp. 160 
each. $0.80 each. 

Rienow, Robert. American Problems Today. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 1958 (second 
edition), Pp. xx+714. $4.80. 

Robertson, Lynn S. Farm Management. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. Pp. 
xvi+446. 

Shakespeare for Young Actors. Edited by Eleanor Patmore Young. New York 16; Expo- 
sition Press, 1957. Pp. 284. $4.50. 

Sherbourne, Julia Florence. Toward Reading Comprehension. Boston 16; D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1958. Pp. 238. $2.75. 

Smith, Nila Banton. Be a Better Reader: Book I, Skill Development in Reading. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. 128. $1.32. 

Starratt, Edith E., and Others. Our American Government Today. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. x+-516. $4.48. 
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Teen-Age Tales: Book 6 by Ruth Strang and Amelia Melnik. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1958. Pp. x+248. $2.56. 

A Treasury of Christmas Plays. Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Boston 16: Plays, 1958. 
Pp. 510. $5.00. 

Vance, B. B. and Miller, D. F. Biology for You. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1958 (fourth edition). Pp. x+654. $4.80. 

Wallbank, T. Walter, and Fletcher, Arnold. Living World History. Chicago 11: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1958. Pp. 768. $4.88. 

Weinland, James D. How To Improve Your Memory. New York 3: Barnes & Noble, 
1957. Pp. x+150. $1.00. 

West, Paul V. Better Handwriting. New York 3: Barnes & Noble, 1958. Pp. viii+102. 
$1.00. 

Woodford, Albert M. Jet Mathematics. New York 14: Comet Press, 1958. Pp. 30. $2.00. 


Pamphlets 


Allerton House Conference on Education. Report on the Teaching of Science in Illinois: 
Group IV: Physical and Biological Sciences. Urbana, Illinois: Allerton House Confer- 
ence on Education, University of Illinois (204 Gregory Hall), 1957. Pp. xvi+-34. 

Bethpage, New York: A Study in Faulty Human Relations. Report of an Investigation. 
Washington 6: National Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, 1958. Pp. 40. 

Britton, Edward C., and Winans, J. Merritt. Growing from Infancy to Adulthood: A 
Summary of the Changing Characteristics of Children and Youth. New York 1: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. Pp. x+-118. $1.10. 

Bryne, The Reverend John T. A Study of Student Problems in Catholic Mens Colleges. 
Washington 17: Catholic University of America Press, 1957. Pp. xii+116. $1.50. 

Chall, Jeanne S. Readability: An Appraisal of Research and Application. Columbus 10: 
Ohio State University, 1958. Pp. xiv-+-202. $4.00 cloth. $3.00 paper. 

Childs, John L. An Assessment of the Experimentalist Educational Theory. Columbus 
10: College of Education, Ohio State University, 1958. Pp. 34. $1.00. 

Cincinnati Public Schools. Curriculum Bulletins: No. 2, General Mathematics: Junior 
High School, Grade 9, pp. x+-108; No. 3, Algebra One: Junior High School, Grade 9, 
pp. vit74; No. 18, World Geography, Grade 9 and 10, pp. x+-262; No. 22, General 
Science, Grade 9, pp. viii+-268; No. 50, Art Education, Grades 7, 8, and 9, pp. vi+ 
170; No. 242, Junior High School Dramatics, Grade 9, pp. vi+-68; Cincinnati 6: Public 
Schools, 1957, 1958. 

Driver Instruction: A Guide for Driver Education and Driver Training. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Education, 1958 (revised). Pp. viii+-96. 

Education in the Next Decade. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. XXX, No. 3. Lexington: College of Educa- 
tion. University of Kentucky, 1958. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

The Ford Foundation and St. Louis. New York 22: Ford Foundation, [n.d.]. Pp. 64. 

Guides—to the Improvement of State School Finance Programs. Washington 6: National 
Education Association, 1958. Pp. 32. 

Handbook on Parent Teacher Education. Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education, Vol. XXVII, No. 3. Sacramento, California: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1958 (revised). Pp. viii+86. 

Hock, Louise E. Using Committees in the Classroom. New York 16: Rinehart & Co., 
1958. viii-+56. $1.00. 

Hoey, Sister Ann Francis. A Comparative Study of the Problems and Guidance Re- 
sources of Catholic College Women. Washington 17: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1957. Pp. xii+-220. $2.50. 

Hurd, Blair E. Securing and Keeping Good Teachers in California Public Schools. Bul- 
letin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXVII, No. 2. Sacra- 
mento 4, California: State Department of Education, 1958. Pp. x+46. 
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Improving Science Programs in Illinois Schools. Edited by William O. Stanley, Harry S. 
Broudy, and R. Will Burnett. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1958. Pp. 88. 

The In-Service Training of Science Teachers. Brooklyn 1: Division of Junior High 
Schools and Division of Curriculum Development, Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1958. Pp. 68. $0.60. 

Long-Range Planning for Education. A Report of the Twenty-second Educational Con- 
ference, New York City, October 31 and November 1, 1957. Edited by Arthur E. 
Traxler. Washington: American Council on Education, 1958. Pp. x+186. $2.00. 

MacBean, Dilla W. Your Career as a Librarian. Chicago 11: Educational Department, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1958. Pp. 18. $0.10. 

Martin, Clyde Inez. A Venture in International Understanding. Bureau of Laboratory 
Schools, Publication No. 9. Austin 14: University of Texas, 1958. Pp. vi+-152. $2.00. 

Monroe, Michigan: A Study of a Dismissal Involving Responsibility for Criticism of 
Proposed School Policies. Report of an Investigation. Washington 6: National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy through Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1958. Pp. 34. 

Moore, Sister M. Alice Joseph. Catholic College Student Retention in the United States. 
Washington 17: Catholic University of America Press, 1957. Pp. xii+-156. $1.75. 
The Museum and the Artist. Principles and Procedures Recommended by the Joint 
Artists-Museums Committee. New York 28: American Federation of Arts, 1958. 

Pp. 30. 

“1957 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools and Supplementary Studies.” Edu- 
cational Records Bulletin, No. 71. New York 32: Educational Records Bureau, 1958. 
Pp. xii+64 (processed ). 

The Philosophical and Social Framework of Education. Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1. Washington 6: American Educational Research Associ- 
ation, 1958. Pp. 76. $2.00. 

Pires, E. A. Evaluative Criteria for Teachers’ Colleges. C. I. E. Publications, No. 22. 
Delhi 8, India: Central Institute of Education (33, Probyn Road), 1958. Pp. 16. 
Price, Hugh G. California Public Junior Colleges. Bulletin of the California State De- 
partment of Education, Vol. XXVII, No. 1. Sacramento 4, California: State Depart- 

ment of Education, 1958. Pp. viii+-104. 

The Road Toll. The Travelers 1958 Book of Street and Highway Accident Data. Hart- 
ford, Connecticut: Public Information Department, Travelers Insurance Companies, 
1958. Pp. 30. 

Rush, N. Orwin, and Kilzer, Louis R. “A Book and Magazine List for High-School Li- 
braries.” Laramie, Wyoming: Curriculum and Research Center, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Wyoming, 1958. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Specific Language Disabilities. Selected Papers Presented by Members of the Orton 
Society at Its Annual Meetings, 1950-1955. Compiled and edited by June Lyday 
Orton and Ruth S. Livingston. Bulletin of the Orton Society, Vol. VI. Waterbury, 
Connecticut: Orton Society (515 Willow Street). Pp. xii+-88. $2.00. 

Strom, Ingrid M. The Role of Literature in the Core Curriculum. Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3. Bloomington: Division of Re- 
search and Field Services, Indiana University, 1958. Pp. vi+60. $1.00. 

The Study of Religion in the Public Schools: An Appraisal. Report of a Conference on 
Religion and Public Education. Edited by Nicholas C. Brown. Washington 6: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1958. Pp. xiv-+-230. $2.50. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges and Universities, 1955-56 and 1956-57. 
Washington 6: Research Division, National Education Association, 1957. Pp. 76. 
Terrell, William B. Standards for Survey of Reading Material in Public Schools—In- 
cluding Survey Score Form. Houston 4, Texas: Gulf School Research Development 

Association, 1958. Pp. iv+80. $1.25. 

Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. The Balance Sheet on Education: Europe, Russia, 
United States by Rear Admiral H. G. Rickover, pp. 82; The Oklahoma Science Edu- 
cation Story by James G. Harlow and Lyle M. Spencer, pp. 20; The Indianapolis 
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Science Education Story by Paul E. Johnson and Newton G. Sprague, pp. 20; The 
Detroit Science Education Story by Samuel M. Brownell, pp. 20. New York 18: 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., 1957. 


Unrrep NATIONS: 

Helping Economic Development in Asia and the Far East: The Work of ECAFE. 
1957 (third edition). Pp. 34. $0.15. 

Study of Discrimination in Education by Charles D. Ammoun. 1957. Pp. viii+182. 
$1.25. 

United Nations Work for Human Rights. 1957 (second edition). Pp. 36. $0.15. 

U.S. OrFicE OF EDUCATION: 

Bulletin 1957, No. 11—Teachers of Children Who Are Socially and Emotionally Mal- 
adjusted: A Report Based on Findings from the Study “Qualification and Prepa- 
ration of Teachers of Exceptional Children.” Pp. xii+92. $0.45. 

Bulletin 1957, No. 19—Speech Correctionists: The Competencies They Need for the 
Work They Do. Pp. x+78. $0.45. 

Bulletin 1958, No. 1—Retention and Withdrawal of College Students. Pp. xvi+178. 
$0.65. 

Bulletin 1958, No. 2—Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Year Ended 
June 30, 1956. Pp. vi+110. $0.50. 

Bulletin 1958, No. 7—Analysis of Research in the Teaching of Science, July 1955- 
July 1956. Pp. vi+56. $0.25. 

Bulletin 1958, No. 10—State Plans under the Library Services Act: A Summary of 
Plans and Programs for Fiscal 1957 Submitted one Public Law 597, 84th Con- 
gress. Pp. viii+84. $0.30. 

Circular No. 510, 1958—“The Beginning Teacher: A Survey of New Teachers in the 
Public Schools, 1956-57: Preliminary Report.” Pp. x+-56 (processed ). $0.40. 

Circular No. 513 Revised, 1958—“Fall 1957 Statistics on Enrolment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing in Full-Time Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools.” Pp. 14 
( processed ). $0.15. 

Circular No. 514, 1958—“Faculty, Students, and Degrees in Institutions of Higher 
Education: Statistical Summary, 1955-56.” Pp. 12 (processed ). 

Circular No. 517, 1958—“Higher Education Planning and Management Data 1957- 
58: Salaries, Fringe Benefits, Tuition and Fees, Room and Board.” Pp. vi+102 
(processed ). $0.60. 

Circular No. 518, 1958—“Opening Enrolment in Higher Educational Institutions: 
Fall 1957.” Pp. vi+-48. $0.40. 

Circular No. 523, 1958—“Advance Statistics of County-Unit School Systems, 1955- 
56.” Pp. 10. 

PF Es Directory, 1957-58: Part 2, Counties and Cities, pp. 102, $0.45; Part 3, 
Higher Education, pp. 190, $0.65. 

Misc. No. 28, 1958—The State and Nonpublic Schools: with Particular Reference to 
Responsibility . . . of State Departments of Education. Pp. viii+-152. $1.25. 

Misc. No. 29, 1958—School Finance and School Business Management. Pp. vi+78. 
$0.60. 

1958-59 Teacher Exchange Opportunities. Pp. iv+30. 1957. 

Pamphlet No. 121, 1957—Local Planning for Better School Districts. Pp. iv+-20. 
$0.15. 


Miscellaneous 


Jahn, Raymond. Concise Dictionary of Holidays. New York 16: Philosophical Library, 
1958. Pp. 102. $5.00. 

Laves, Walter H. C., and Thomson, Charles A. UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Prospects. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1957. Pp. xxvi+-470. $7.50. 

Smith, Robert Paul. Translations from the English. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1958. 
Pp. 58. $1.95. 
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